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Teaching is simple when students enjoy their work. My cloth- 
ing classes are more interested in their sewing this spring 
than ever before —we are going to have a Rayon Fashion 
Show at the end of the semester! 


The class is learning how important rayon is today — and 
how versatile! The girls are making outfits for every occasion 
— school dresses, dance frocks, sports wear—in an amazing 


variety of colors, patterns, and weaves. 


Planning the Show is fun. Each girl has a part in it— not too 
much work for anyone —no extra worries for me. Where 
to begin, how to present the 









Show, when to have rehearsals 









— we learned all this and more 






from our Rayon Fashion Show 






Outline. In fact our Outline is 






indispensable, and we re- 






ceived it free of charge by 






writing to 






EDUCATIONAL DEEPA R*TM Ee 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
350 FIFTH AVENUE «+ NEW YORK 
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Make your own safety glass 


Dates to Remember 


April 15 to 18—American Association 
tor Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation Annual Convention, Ho- 
tel Roosevelt, New Orleans. 

May 1—Child Health Day. 

May 1 to 2—American Council on 
Education, Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

May 2 to 9—Eighth Pan-American 
Child Congress in Washington, 
ID. C., at the call of the State 
Department of the United States. 

May 3 to 7—National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, San Antonio, 
‘Texas. 

May 4 to 6—Institute for Education 
by Radio, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

May 17—Citizenship Recognition Day. 

June 21 to 25—American Home Eco- 
nomics Association Convention, Ho- 
tel Statler, Boston. 


ews 


SXPERIENCE in’ both England 

_4 and Spain indicates that flying 
glass is one of the greatest hazards 
during an air raid. Bomb blast con- 
cussions and earth tremors cause vio- 
lent vibration which either blows out 
unprotected glass or shatters it into 
thousands of flying pieces. Now comes 
the announcement of a new product 
which will prevent breaking glass from 
flying. It was tested at the proving 
grounds of a leading explosive manu- 
facturer under conditions resembling as 
closely as possible the actual concus- 
sion and vibration that glass must 
withstand during an air raid bombing. 

The glass, coated with this liquid 
glass protector was fractured but re- 
mained intact in the frame while un- 
protected glass was literally pulver- 
ized. 

This protective liquid is available in 
a clear transparent form, which does 
not obstruct vision and light, and also 
in a blackout type. It is applied with 
a brush on the interior of clean glass. 
Mild soap solutions used in cleaning 
windows does not affect the strength 
of the protective film, but it can be 
removed easily by peeling with a razor 
blade or by washing with a solvent. 

* 

Home flameproofing of clothing and 
curtains can now be done as simply as 
starching. ‘The flameproofing agent, 
known technically as ammonium. sul- 


oles 


fect the feel or appearance of even the 
sheerest fabric. 

Cloth dipped in a solution of am- 
monium sulfamate and dried will char 
in contact with flame but will not 
burn. Heavy draperies, mattresses and 
rugs may be treated by spraying. 


* 


The United States Office of Educa- 
tion has replaced its official journal, 
School Life, with a bi-monthly  peri- 
odical, Education for Victory. Al- 
though the new publication is the same 
size as School Life, it is printed on 
newsprint paper and contains no pic- 
tures. It carries important official an- 
nouncements, orders, statements and 
plans of various Federal Government 
agencies vital to education; news of 
wartime programs undertaken by the 
Office; actions of other Government 
war agencies which affect education; 
news of what schools, colleges and li- 
braries are already doing toward win 
ning the war; and related material. 

The Office of Education, under the 
chairmanship of John W. Studebaker, 
has set up a Wartime Commission 
composed of representatives of eighteen 
major national education and library 
associations with memberships totaling 
well over one million. This Commis- 
sion will work for the solution of 
problems of adjustment necessary dur- 
ing wartime. Some problems already 
brought before the Commission are: 


1. Should schools and colleges hasten 
(Continued on page 157) 


June 28 to July 2—National Educa- famate, is said to be unique among 


tion Association Convention, Denver. fire retardents because it does not af- 





Prize Photo for April 


Here is home economics in action at the Hoke 
Smith Junior High School, Atlanta, Georgia, 
where Elizabeth Carmack teaches a class in 
creative costume designing. The young de- 
signer in the photo is Inez Cavender, age thir- 


nA Waa 


teen, who sketched the dress she is working on, 
cut a tissue pattern and then constructed the 
garment on a manikin. Miss Carmack started 
the course when she found talented girls she 
felt had too much ability to be limited to a 
pattern, 

The photo was taken at 3:30 p.m. with an 
Agfa Plenax 616 camera, F 8 lens opening, 
1/25 second, using two photoflood lights. 

With this photo Miss Carmack wins the April 
award of $2.00 for the best photo submitted in 
our Home Economics in Action contest. 
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This fact book is for teachers in high schools and This booklet, “Facts About Fabrics,’ con- 
colleges only, Complete information about rayon denses the information shown in the new 
from yarn production to consumer use. 20 pages, Du Pont fabric film, 20 pages, illustrated. 
well illustrated. Stiff covers are lacquered. Free in limited quantities, i 
j 
] 
THREE-COLOR WALL CHART STORY OF RAYON YARNS 
For Student Distribution 
a hOhs ALT pont rayon IS MADE 
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New! —“ Facts about Fabrics,” a | aa “FY 
basic story of fabrics—their yarns, con- a ~ 
structions, dyes and finishes. Running . 
time, 26 minutes. 16 mm, or 35 mm. size. 
Fashion's Favorite” is the Du Pont 
motion picture that shows what rayon is, 
how itis made, and its principal character- 
istics froma consumer standpoint. 16mm, ‘ . os ag ; : ; 
or 35 mm. Running time 33 minutes. A visual story of rayon from cellulose to yarn. Rayon Today” is a handy 16-page illus- 
Actual yarn samples are attached. Size 35’’x 23”, trated booklet that tells the story of the 
Du Pont supplies the film only. mounted and varnished to prevent curling or soil. rayon yarn types and how they are made. 
Projector and operator are not furnished, For teachers in high schools and colleges. Free in limited quantities, 
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New times make a knowledge of rayon important —_!#tructive Cabinet, showing 
* actual materials used in mak- 
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° ° ° ° graphs of manufacturing steps. 
the Du Pont teaching aids is to give student consumers Size 19” x 14”. Price, $2. 
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the foundation facts necessary to an understanding of 
rayon as a major textile for clothing and the home. With 
this in mind, new studies of fabric constructions now sup- 


plement the widely used yarn studies previously offered. RUIN 
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The more we learn about food 
chemistry the more we realize that 
our forebears were right in depend- 
ing on whole grain foods. Today 
these foods stand high in the pro- 
gram of the Committee on Foods 
of the National Research Council. 

And high among the “pre- 
ferred” whole grain foods is 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat—100% 
whole wheat toasted in slender 
strands for easy digestibility and 
ready assimilation. 

Nabisco Shredded Wheat sup- 


* 


Baked by NABISCO - NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








plies a/l of whole wheat’s energy. 
It is low in cost and extremely 
easy to make ready for serving. 
Two biscuits with milk provide 
a substantial one-dish breakfast, 
hearty but not too heavy for the 
normal person. 

In recommending this cereal, 
which has been recognized for 
more than 45 years as an excellent 
“standby” food, it is well to men- 
tion the full name, ‘Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat,” which is the 


original Niagara Falls product. 
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O/nto the IVvext Generation Vk 


ITH the coming of spring we see farmers and home gardeners tilling the soil,—culturing 
it so that more and finer growth will result. In the homes and schools of the nation we 
find a similar preparation for cultural growth of the next generation. 


Young people have a deep seated identification with their families. Family traditions and 
customs, ways of doing things in everyday living, set a cultural pattern which determines to a 
great extent the social group the boys and girls will join in adolescent life. It is natural for 
young people to form groups with others most like themselves, in order to feel the security of 
common ideals, standards and habit patterns. This grouping is based on a cultural as well as on 
an economic status. We hear Jane say, “Let’s not ask Dan to our party. His table manners 
are awful.” Or a group of town girls in a homemaking class may exclude from their plans a 
girl who has “countrified ways.” Obviously it is a family responsibility to give children a cul- 
tural background as broad as possible in order to enable them to feel secure in groups with 
different backgrounds, and thus progress to higher cultural patterns. Just as the farmer cul- 
tures his fields to bring out the best in his plantings so the family must develop wider cultural 


patterns for the next generation. 


Such little things label our cultural values—our use of leisure time, what seems funny to 
us and what makes us feel sorry, what we recognize as beautiful or tawdry, how we handle a 
knife and fork, how to greet our next door neighbors. Little family customs seem insignificant 
at the time, but it is these which a bride carries over into her new home. “Pies like mother 


used to make” may be supplanted by newer desserts, but the young couple cling to the happy 
’ and will reproduce them with their own children. 


memories of “what we always did at home,’ 
* “At our house, the birthday presents were 


“We always used this cutter for Christmas cookies. 
given at the breakfast table.” “Father always said, ‘You know what a person is by the way he 
acts when he’s angry.’ ” 


The successful home manager strives to make it possible to give the time needed to help 
her children acquire worthy ideals and socially acceptable manners. The successful home- 
making teacher likewise tries to give her pupils new and broader cultural vistas. I know of one 
teacher in a small town who has instilled a love of flowers in innumerable high school girls 
who have helped her care for the beautiful plants which make her room remembered as out- 
standingly lovely by the entire district. Another teacher has shared her interest in pottery by 
bringing into her classroom examples of clay work and by helping the girls to understand her 
enthusiasm for the lovely colors and workmanship. The hobby of a teacher who collected old 
recipes has developed a new interest in cookery for her girls—an interest which alleviates much 
of the drabness of “3 meals a day” later in their own homes. The homemaking rooms, with 
clever planning although little money, can be examples of good taste. Even the arrangement of 


the teacher’s desk can contribute something. 


Homemakers in the home, homemaking teachers in the school! It is to you we look for 


help in designing the cultural patterns of the next generation. 


Marion F. Breck, Associate Professor of Home Economics 
Education, School of Household Administration, University of Cin- 
cinnati and Educational Advisor to PracticAL Home Economics 
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HEN the Japs attacked Pearl 

Harbor on December 7, 1941, 
Mrs. Caroline Edwards, Territorial 
Supervisor of Home Economics Edu- 
cation, was ready with plans for emer- 
gency feeding of large groups. A man- 
ual, Community Feeding During an 
Emergency, was already in the hands 
of a food committee on civilian defense. 
On December 8th this manual was 
printed and rushed to cooperating 
school cafeterias before lunch time. 
The following plans for organization of 
duties, for meal planning and for meet- 
ing sanitary problems during emergency 
feeding are reprinted here as a guide 
to home economists in the United 
States. —The Editor 


ORGANIZATION OF DUTIES 
(Sce Personnel Chart for Group Duties) 


Group I: MANaGER Cook 

1. Plan menus. 

. Call roll and hold health inspection 

of workers. 

3. Post all duties for workers and as- 
sign these to every member of the 
staff. 

+. Supervise and inspect work of all 
groups at all times. 

5. Check all incoming supplies and 
foods needed for current menu. 
Plan for any substitutions that are 
needed. 

6. Supervise preparation of all foods 
and assist where necessary. (In 
cafeterias serving less than 200, the 
manager is expected to prepare 
and serve the main dish.) 

7. Season and taste all foods served. 

8. Supervise serving of all foods and 

See that 

hot food is served hot, and cold 


bo 


assist where necessary. 


food is served cold. 
9. After serving, put away food, plan 
to utilize all left-overs. Supervise 
all cleaning up and assist where 
necessary. 
Avoid routine duty for self which 
might interfere with adequate su- 
pervision of all activities. 
11. Study next meal and organize du- 
ties for assignment. 


10, 


Aprit, 1942 


| eeding During an Emergency 





Honolulu, Hawaii 


wumber OUCSas anurer 


Served | Workers Cook 
Each Needed 


Meal 


1 


1 





A personnel chart for group duties. 


12. Record working time of personnel. 

13. Keep records as required by cen- 
tral office. 

14. Call central office for any addi- 
tional information or assistance. 


Group II: AssistANT Cook 


1. Study menu and check duties for 
this group. Visualize each duty 
and, if in doubt, ask manager. 
Carry out menu plan. 

2. Prepare all foods on menu. (Meat, 
vegetables, sandwiches, extras, and 
desserts. ) 

. Serve all foods. 

. Assist manager in all duties. 

. Assume full charge in absence of 


DN de WwW 


manager. 


Group III: VEGETABLE CLEANERS, 
DisHWASHERS, GENERAL HELP 
(When too or less are served, these 
duties are assumed by Groups II and IV) 
1. Wash, and prepare all vegetables. 

Help in all cooking processes. 
3. Wash pots and pans as soon after 


to 


use as possible. 
4. Assist in serving foods. 
5. Wash, sterilize, and store all dishes 


and silver. 
6. Clean stoves, sinks, and tables. 


7. Sweep and mop floors, kitchen, and 
service rooms. 

8. Carry out any additional duties, as 
assigned. 


Group IV: SERVING AND DINING 
Room HELPERS 

1. Study menu and check, duties for 
this group. 

2. Visualize each duty and if in doubt 
ask manager. 

3. Help with preparation of vege- 
tables for main dish if necessary. 

4. Prepare fresh or dried fruit for 
serving. 

5. Set up serving counter and prepare 
dining room tables. 

6. Set up serving dishes and silver. 

7. See that all accessory foods neces 
sary for a complete meal are avail 
able either on counter or on tables; 
i.e., sugar, cream, salt, pepper, 
soya, etc. 

8. Make cocoa and beverages before 
serving time. Have milk cold in 
bottles. 

9. Serve beverages and fruit. 

10. Clean 
room. 

11. Sweep and mop dining room. (over) 


eating tables and dining 
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12. Care for garbage and refuse re- 
ceptacles. 


13. Care for refrigerator, storerooms, 
and laundry. 

KEEPING OF RECORDS 

Until such time as administrative de- 
tails regarding records can be deter- 
mined, the procedure given below 
should be followed: 

Keep a record of daily menus, num- 
ber served, invoices of all food and 
other supplies ordered, received, and 
approximate quantities of each used. 
Keep record of working time for en- 
tire personnel. 

SANITARY REGULATIONS FOR 
Foop HANDLERS 

1. Only persons who are strong and 
in general good health shall be 
permitted to engage in food prep- 
aration or service. 

2. Persons with common colds, sore- 
throats, coughs, skin infections, etc., 
shall be kept out of the kitchen, 
until such temporary conditions 
have cleared up. 

3. All persons shall be required to 
wear washable, cotton uniforms, 
cover-all aprons, or dresses. 

4. All workers shall wear hair nets 
when in or about the kitchen or 
dining rooms. 

5. All workers shall scrub hands and 
finger nails before starting duties 
and after each leaving of room. 


Master MENu 
FOR EMERGENCY MEALS 
Break‘ast: Fruit 

Cooked whole grain cereai 

Meat, fish, or egg 

Enriched bread and butter 

Milk or cocoa for children 

Beverage for adults 

Dinner: 
One of these: 

Meat, fish, soup or chow- 
der, dried pea or bean 
dish 

One of these: 
One starchy dish; i.e. pota- 
toes or brown rice 
At every meal: 
Enriched breadstuff and 
butter 
One cooked vegetable 
* One raw vegetable or fruit 
Milk or cocoa for children 
Tea or coffee for adults 
Dessert: (Optional) 
Fruit daily, Pudding occasionally 


* Raw vegetables may be served provided 
such are pronounced safe by the Board of 
Health. Vegetables with natural covering such 
as tomato, cucumber, or head cabbage may be 
used raw after removing skins or outer leaves. 
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PuRIFYING OF DRINKING WATER 

The Board of Health is at present 
experimenting on the problem of mak- 
ing special capsules filled with chemi- 
cals that can be used for purifying 
water if the need arises. 

Water may be made safe by boiling 
for fifteen minutes, (count 15 minutes 
actual clock time from start of boiling). 
This boiling water can be put away in 
sterilized 
needed. 


covered containers until 

If there is any doubt about the pur- 
ity of the water for drinking and 
cooking purposes, purify it before it is 
used. After a disaster there are more 
deaths resulting from polluted water 
and insanitary conditions than from 
the disaster itself. 


Foop CONTAMINATION 
Watch carefully for spoiled food. 


Destroy any suspicious-appearing food. 
Take no chances. If in doubt, call 


Board of Health. 


STANDARDS OF DiIsH WASHING 


All soiled dishes should be scraped 

free from all food. 

Dishes must be put through the fol- 
lowing processes: 

1. Wash in hot soapy water. Change 
water frequently. 

2. Rinse in hot clean water. Change 
water frequently. 

3. Rinse dishes in cool sterilizing so- 
lution. Allow to stand 3 minutes. 
Test strength of sterilizing solu- 
tion with litmus paper. 

4. Place dishes in baskets, dip and 
allow to stand in boiling water for 
at least 5 minutes. 

5. Lift baskets from tanks and allow 
to drain. 

6. If this method is followed, no dry- 
ing will be necessary. For drying 
silverware, use clean towels. 

7. Wash and boil dish cloths and 
towels daily. 

8. Provide separate hand towels for 
staff. (All hand towels must be 
clearly differentiated from kitchen 
cloths. ) 

9. Neatly put away dishes; they 
should not remain standing open in 
the kitchen overnight. 

10. Immediately after use, soak all 
utensils and pots. Wash as soon 
as possible. 


CARE OF GARBAGE 
Efficient Handling of Food Results in 
a Practically Empty Garbage Can. 
1. Keep unusable food scraps, tin cans, 
and burnable rubbish in three sep- 
arate containers. 


2. Keep containers covered at all 
times. Flies and rats are danger- 
ous to health and spread disease. 

3. Use metal containers for all refuse 
and thoroughly scrub and sterilize 
after each emptying. 


CARE OF PREMISES AND EQUIPMENT 


Keep Your Emergency Feeding Unit 
Clean. 

Be sure to: 

1. Keep stoves clean and free from 
spilled foods. Scrub thoroughly 
and oil before going off duty. 

2. Keep sinks clean and drains open. 
Overtaxed plumbing can_ render 
your unit useless. Scour thorough- 
ly before going off duty. 

3. Allow no soap bits to collect 
around sink. Make a soap jelly of 
all soap scraps and use in general 
cleaning. 

4. Scald sinks, waste pipes and drains 
once a week with boiling water and 
soda. 

5. Wash and boil kitchen cloths daily. 
Hang in sun to dry. 

6. Keep all utensils spotlessly clean. 
Oil machinery as directed. 

7. Clean up as you work. Wipe up 

all spilled food immediately. 

. See that kitchen as well as other 
cafeteria rooms are thoroughly 
cleaned, swept, aired, well-lighted, 
and free from roaches, mice and 


co 


rats, flies and other insects. If 
insects get out of control, call the 
Board of Health for extra services. 

9. Leave your entire feeding unit 
clean, in perfect order, and ready 
for the next meal. 

10. Check sanitary conditions of en- 
tire unit before leaving. Report to 
central office any _ irregularities 
noted. 


KITCHEN SAFETY RULES 


Provide Safe Working Conditions. 

1. Make sure that an adequate first 
aid kit is easily accessible in the 
kitchen. 

2. Allow no person unfamiliar with 
gas or electricity to handle stove or 
electrical equipment. 

3. Provide pails of sand or chemical 
fire extinguisher. 

4. Provide containers for burned 
matches. 

5. Wipe up spilled food immediately. 
(Avoid slippery floor surfaces). 

6. Keep premises cleared up and or 
derly. Find a place for everything 
and keep it there. 

7. Avoid careless handling of utensils 
knives, and kettles with hot foods. 
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ROBABLY every banker in this 

country has heard many times 

the old story about the bank 
president who had an artificial eye and 
the borrower who said that he could 
tell which was the glass one because 
it was so much more human than the 
other. ‘This may be good, clean fun 
but the implication is most unfair. 
Bankers are the trustees for this na- 
tion’s material wealth, and the local 
banker feels a deep responsibility to the 
people of his community. No matter 
how anxious he may be to please a 
client, he knows that friendship must 
not enter into any of his transactions. 
The people who entrust their money to 
him are more concerned about his in- 
tegrity and unbiased judgment than 
they are about his popularity. 

Every loan a banker makes must 
comply with rigid federal and state 
regulations, and there are official ex- 
aminers whose duty it is to see that 
these restrictions are enforced. I have 
been connected with a New Jersey 
trust company for more than twenty- 
five years, which means that I have 
lived through over a hundred examina- 
tions. These have been increasingly 
strict, particularly in recent years. Any 
morning at the opening of business, we 
may find that a crew of examiners has 
taken over the bank for an examination 
of our assets. Every cent of cash, 
every loan and every investment is 
sealed up, to be released only after it 
has been checked and counted. There 
are three groups who make these 
“visits”: Federal examiners, who repre- 
sent the Federal Reserve Board and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
State examiners, who represent the De- 
partment of Banking of the State of 
New Jersey, and accountants who are 
retained by the Board of Directors. 
Every banker knows that these critical 
outsiders will scrutinize each invest- 
ment in his portfolio several times 


every year. 
Bankers have had to take a great 
deal of criticism for the wholesale fail- 
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What Can You Expect 
from a Banker? 


By Frank D. Brewer 
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ures of the early thirties which involved 
an enormous loss of the savings of the 
public. This feeling still exists, even 
though the bankers of today are the 
ones who weathered the disaster and 
brought their customers safely through. 

In addition to this, the popularity of 
banks has not been enhanced by the low 
interest rates paid on savings accounts 
and the adoption of service charges on 
checking accounts. Yet the state and 
Federal authorities who are charged 
with protecting the interests of the 
public are the ones who have, for sound 
reasons, insisted upon these changes. 
They want banks to build up their re- 
serves and to strengthen their capital 
structure. Competitive interest pay- 
ment and free service on unprofitable 
accounts are not conducive to sound 
and conservative investments because 
banks are tempted to try to offset in- 
creased costs by purchasing securities 
for their high yields, rather than for 
their safety. 

For some time, banks have been at- 
tempting to offset what they feel is 
unjust criticism, and their officers are 
trying to induce customers to drop in to 
discuss their problems with them. Such 
a call on the part of any depositor is 
sure to be beneficial, and he can be 
certain that his banker will give care- 
ful consideration to any subject on 
which he needs financial advice. Bank- 
ing relationships should be based on 
mutual faith and complete confidence, 
if they are to be constructive, and 
most successful men and women have 
followed the intelligent rule of keep- 
ing no pertinent information from 
their banker just as in the case of 
their doctor or lawyer. 







It is well to keep in mind the fact 
that banking hours and bankers’ hours 
are not the same. “Banking hours” 
represent that portion of the day dur- 
ing which bankers are engaged in ac- 
cepting work to be done after the 
doors are closed. For that reason bet- 
ter results can be obtained from calls 
that are properly timed. Just before 
closing time each day, the first and last 
days of the month and Saturday morn- 
ings are all periods of heavy traffic. 
During those periods your banker will 
be under too much pressure to give 
your affairs the time and attention he 
would like to give them. It is well to 
remember that the clerks in a_ bank 
are human in their desire to get 
through and go home as early as pos 
sible. Many thoughtful 
customers bring in for deposit dur- 


otherwise 


ing rush hours penny banks or boxes 
ef miscellaneous change. This ties up 
the teller’s cage, which in turn delays 
the work throughout the bank, for all 
bank departments are interdependent. 

Many people who have been de- 
positors for years have no idea of the 
variety of services which a bank can 
provide. You can’t do business with 
most of the countries now at war, but 
your bank can have funds cabled to 
Great Britain and Ireland. It can re- 
mit to practically any point in the 
Western Hemisphere and can furnish 
travelers checks which will be cashed 
wherever tourists can still go. It can 
give financial references when you need 
them and can get information for you 
about the credit rating of companies 
or individuals about whom you may 
need to know. It can insure valuable 
papers shipped by mail, buy and sell 
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securities and take subscriptions tor 
Defense Bonds. 

This is not meant to be a catalogue 
of all the services a bank can render 
but is intended merely to indicate that 
there are many ways in which a bank 
can be useful. In our bank, which is 
more informal than the average, we 
buy commutation tickets and pay 
Building and Loan dues for customers. 
We even remind absent-minded hus- 
bands of their wedding anniversaries. 
People frequently call us to find out 
when the next train or bus will be 
leaving. 

Some of the more usual forms of 
bank facilities include checking (or 
commercial) accounts, savings ac- 
counts (sometimes called Thrift or 
Special Interest Accounts), Christmas 
Clubs, safe deposit boxes and loans. 

CHECKING ACCOUNTS can be opened 
by individuals personally or jointly, by 
corporations, agents, trustees, execu- 
tors, guardians, societies, etc. When 
you open an account you will usually 
give the bank a check which it sends 
through its agents to be collected. Be- 
fore you draw against your account 
you should allow the bank time to 
collect the funds on the check you 
have deposited. A check is not a con- 
tract but is merely a letter to the bank 
instructing it to pay to a specified per- 
son a stipulated amount. There are a 
number of pitfalls in accounts of this 
kind so here are some precautions 
which may avoid embarrassment: 

1. Be careful to number each check you 
issue. This is a means of identifying your 
checks and helps to avoid duplication. 

2. Fill out the stub first and then write 
the check from the stub. Seventy-five per- 
cent of the overdrafts are due to the de- 
positor’s failure to make the appropriate 
entry when drawing a check. If you cash 
a check at the bank make a memorandum 
of it and carry it in your pocketbook 
until it has been entered in your check- 
book. 

3. When depositing a check, particular- 
ly when you are sending it through the 
mail, be sure to write “for deposit” above 
your endorsement so that it can’t be 
cashed if it gets into the wrong hands. 

4. It is unlawful for a bank to pay a 
check drawn against insufficient funds, 
and no court will consider a case involy- 
ing a claim by a bank against an over- 
drawn customer. 


Savincs ACCOUNTS come under the 
category of “Time Deposits” because 
the bank has the right to require a 
notice of intention to withdraw from 
such accounts. Rarely has any bank 
exercised this right, but it is some- 
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thing to fall back on in case of a 
severe run. Savings accounts are in- 
tended for the accumulation of  re- 
serves. Many people make a practice 
of depositing a fixed amount each 


month. 


CHRISTMAS CLUBS AND VACATION 
Ciuss. Most banks conduct Christ- 
mas Clubs. Some have Vacation Clubs. 
The only distinction between them is 
the maturity time. Unfortunately, 
many people regard these as _ institu- 
tions for the weak in character. Ac- 
tually, they offer a convenient means 
of setting aside funds for any purpose 
from buying fuel to paying taxes. They 
are in no sense “clubs” and do not re- 
semble clubs except that the weekly 
fixed deposits are called “dues.” If 
you wish to save for a certain pur- 
pose you can arrange at the bank to 
pay a certain amount each week. The 
bank will then give you a card which 
is like a fifty-trip railroad ticket ex- 
cept that every time it is punched you 
are better off. 


SAFE Deposit Boxes offer about the 
cheapest form of insurance. They can 
be had at low rates and provide com- 
plete protection. When you rent a 
safe deposit box the bank hands over 


the only keys which can open it. Thus, 


for a little more than a cent a day, you 
can keep your most valuable documents 
and treasures safe from prying eyes, 
fire and theft. 

The bulk of a bank’s income is de- 
rived from renting money to the pub- 
lic. Therefore, no one need feel apolo- 
getic about asking for a loan. Many 
people are so sensitive about borrow- 
ing that it is difficult for the banker 
to get the information he needs in 
considering an application. Sometimes 
he can decide on the spot, but usually 
he has to submit the matter to a small 
committee. Hence he must know the 
answers to all questions that may be 
asked about the purpose of the loan 
and the applicant’s ability to meet his 
promise to pay. 

There are a great many kinds of 
loans, ranging from mortgages to in- 
stallment financing. Some are based 
on collateral which is pledged as se- 
curity. Others are merely promises to 
pay at a future date. The common 
type of mortgage is called “Bond and 
Mortgage” in banking circles because 
there are two documents—the bond 
which is the promise to pay and the 
mortgage which is a conditional deed 
to the property which serves as col- 
lateral for the bond. 

(Continued on page 159) 





At Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, more than 1300 young women 
are carrying accounts in a student-operated bank established to serve the 
pupils, to educate them to intelligent use of their personal funds and to 
familiarize them with bank operations, This bank is organized as a trust 
depository and operates with the permission of the Missouri State Bank 
Commission. Although the bank does not engage in loans, it operates 
in regular fashion on its checking accounts, sending out monthly state- 
ments, penalizing overdrafts (25 cents each) and deducting carrying 
charges (10 cents monthly), Here, Ruth Shaffer, student bank cashier, 
shows a bank statement to Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross, director of United 
States Mint 
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"4 HOULD we have a baby in the home management 
house?” This question is often asked in college 
home economics departments. Equipment, schedules, 

personnel and courses determine the answer. At present 

approximately twenty-five percent of the Home Management 

Resident Courses include the care of a-baby or young child. 

In 1939 Marion W. Spidle, Dean of Home Economics 
at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, decided that her home 
economics seniors needed experience in infant care. There- 
fore, Dean Spidle included a nursery in the plans of the new 
home management house. In January 1940 a five months 
old baby went to live in the new nursery for the remainder 
of the school year. The following September a three months 
old baby was “adopted” for the entire school year, and 
this past fall an infant of one month was selected. Since 
infant care was our primary aim, it seemed advisable to 
keep the babies for only one year and to take them as young 
as possible in the fall. Older babies too nearly duplicated 
the work done in the Nursery School. 

During these two years, it became increasingly evident 
that senior home economics students, while becoming pro- 
ficient in the physical care of babies, were also obtaining 
valued psychological impressions of babies in the home. ‘To 
verify this premise, a short questionnaire was submitted 
to each student who completed the Home Management Resi 
dence Course. 

In this questionnaire, students were asked to state their 
opinions without reservation. Names were not signed, and 
there were no identification marks by which an individual's 
answers could be checked. Ninety-five girls and five boys 
answered this questionnaire. 

Following are the questions submitted with their answers 
and explanations: 

1. Have you had previous experience in caring for a baby? 

58% answered no. 

25% said they had had limited experience with nieces, nephews 

or the children of friends. 

7% had some experience with younger brothers and sisters. 

9% had observed neighbor’s children over a period of time, 

but had assumed no responsibility for their care. 

1% (an older student) had children of her own. 
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2. Did your care of babies in the house cause you to enjoy 
babies more? 
81% answered yes. 13% answered no. 
3% stated that they had always been very fond of babies 
so it did not affect them. 
3% stated that it did not change their attitude. 
3. Did your care of the baby in this course make you more 
interested or less interested in wishing to have children of 
your own? 
65% said they were more interested. 
7% stated they desired children but did not attribute this 
desire to their care of a baby in the home management 
house. 
12% said it did not affect them either way. 
7% were undecided. 
4% stated it made them think more seriously about children 
of their own. 
4% felt that children might conflict with a career. 
1% had children already. 
4. Do you think we should continue having a baby in the 
house? 
96% answered yes. 
1% answered yes but suggested lengthening the period of 
residence in order to give more practice. 
3% said no because it demanded too much responsibility. 


Students were requested to give their reasons for or against 
having a baby in the house. Some students gave one or two 
reasons; others listed as many as five; the average was a 
little over three. Following are the reasons given and the 
number who mentioned each one: 

No. Reasons for Having a Baby in the Nursery 

$6 It is the best practical experience students can receive in 
infant care. 

30 It is the only chance some of us have to become acquainted 


with babies. 
32 It teaches us the importance of scientific baby care, and we 
(Concluded on next page) 


acquire proper techniques. 
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18 It makes us more conscious of the responsibilities of a baby. 

15 It makes us more confident that we can care for a baby. 

16 We learn to love and to enjoy babies. 

15 It developed an interest in babies which had been lacking. 

15 It is a great opportunity for girls who expect to become 
mothers, 

13 A baby makes a more homelike situation. 

13 It helps us to understand, to appreciate and to enjoy babies 
more. 

13 The care of the baby helps students to know how to budget 
time and teaches them how to meet family needs. 

11 It gives a good idea of the expenditures necessary for a 
baby, in time, in energy and in finances. 


7 A baby adds to the pleasure of the Home Management Resi- 
dence Course. 

6 It affords the best care for the baby chosen to live in the 
home management house. 

5 Infant care makes us more patient and dependable. 


No. Reasons Against Having a Baby in the Nursery 
3 A baby in the house is too much responsibility. 

2 A baby in the house is too confining for the girls. 

1 A baby in the house is a twenty-four hour job. 


This survey proved conclusively that infant care should 
be continued as a vital part of our Home Management Resi- 
dence Course. 


Zz upils and Jeachen, SGne. 


By Janey Haneline, Assistant Professor of Home Economics 
Peabody Demonstration School, Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee 


LL pupil experience in home economics should be 

seen in relation to the total school program. In 

order for pupils to enjoy and profit from such ex- 
perience, it seems vital for them to have a very definite 
part in planning their program. When pupils are encour- 
aged to think and work in relation to their own needs and 
interests, problems relating to purposes will arise. 

In showing children how to achieve desirable purposes for 
learning, the teacher should not assume that she knows in 
advance what the childrens’ needs are and how to meet 
them. Nor should she assume that her pupils’ needs will 
emerge automatically in the environment which merely en- 
courages self-exploration on their part. Her job is to pro- 
vide an environment which will stimulate children to ex- 
plore, and then to stand by to give additional guidance. 

How can we guide young people in the selection of desir- 
able purposes for learning? 

1. Offer an opportunity for pupils to discuss their needs 
and interests. (Take time for this! Don’t rush your pupils 
into something for which they may have indicated a make- 
believe interest. A week or ten days for tentative planning 
is not too much.) 

2. Counsel with individual pupils. (Regardless of how well 
informed a teacher may be in terms of subject matter, 
she is a failure if she doesn’t know, understand and appre- 
ciate her pupils.) 

3. Consider topics of current interest. (We have a 
definite responsibility to our pupils to encourage them to 
be mindful of the drastic changes in the world today.) 

4. Select topics related to simple interests and desires. 
(The interests and desires of pupils often seem trite and 
unimportant to these of us with greater educational ex- 
perience. Yet, we must not fail to meet pupil needs.) 

5. Delegate to the pupils some of the responsibilities for 
planning their work. (The extent to which pupils are en- 
couraged to assume responsibility in planning their courses 
will determine to a great degree their continued interest 
and willingness to work in the development of the school 
program. ) 
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6. Eliminate the formal grading system. (If the cur- 
riculum is based upon the vital interests and needs of the 
pupil, grades and other artificial motivations will not be 
required. The teachers, parents and pupils will work to- 
gether so closely and continuously that any formal report 
will be superfluous. ) 

7. Use intelligence in grouping pupils. (Try to group 
them on the basis of their abilities, needs and interests. Try 
to avoid massing of “clicks and gangs.”) 

8. Encourage an exchange of ideas among pupils, particu- 
larly in relation to curriculum planning. (Fewer teacher- 
inspired ideas, more pupil suggestions. ) 

9. Discuss problems with the pupils, both individually and 
in groups. (Do not discuss personalities. ) 


Criterion for Choosing and Attacking a Problem* 


1. Will the teacher be able to help the pupil solve the 
problem? 

2. Is the problem specific? Is the problem too difficult for 

the pupil? 

. Is the pupil really interested in working on the problem? 

4. Is the study of the problem worthwhile? Will it meet 
the pupil’s needs? 

5. Is there time for work on the problem? 

6. Is the necessary material and information at hand? 

7. What materials would be needed? What expense is 
involved? 

8. Would work on this problem be appropriate? Seasonal? 

9. Has the pupil made plans for work on the problems? 

10. How much of the pupil’s time and energy will this 
problem use? 

11. Would the work be adaptable to change as the pupil 
goes along, if it seemed advisable? 

12. Will the pupil be a better individual because the prob- 
lem is solved? 

13. Will the problem lead the pupil to take up another one? 


* Compiled by the author and twenty-three senior high school students 
in home economics at, Peabody Demonstration School as a guide t 
planning work which will meet the needs and interests of all pupils. 
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At Stockton Junior College 


At Stockton Junior College many courses are preparing 
the young women for greater service now and in the future. 
Among those courses are the following: 


First Aip AND HoME NvuRSING 


Qualified Red Cross instructors on the college faculty 
are teaching the standard First Aid course at the request 
of pupils. This course will carry one unit of credit. Home 
Nursing is also given by the teaching staff, with the co- 
operation of the infirmary, and carries two credits for a 
full term. 

In Home Nursing and Care of the Sick pupils are trained 
to care for small children and invalids, thereby releasing 
trained nurses for more serious cases. At the successful 
completion of the required course students receive a Red 
Cross certificate which specifies they may perform certain 
duties but not for hire. In the event of an epidemic these 
students can give much of the routine care to patients in 
the homes, particularly to convalescents. They are also 
equipped to take care of their own families during illness 
or in case of accidents, always under a physician’s direction. 

In addition to the material given in the Red Cross text- 
book, Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick, the students 
receive a sound training in the fundamentals of nutrition 
and first aid. They become efficient in simple nursing tech- 
niques centering around bed care and including such things 
as: 

1. Keeping the patient physically comfortable 

2. Keeping the patient emotionally calm 

3. Feeding the patient 

4. Taking precautionary methods against reinfection or 

infection of other persons 

5. Improvising equipment 


CLOTHING AND TEXTILES 


In clothing construction students have a choice of per- 
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HAT women have a definite contribution to make 

toward winning the war is obvious. Women have en- 
tered almost every field of noncombatant service. Women 
are being trained to fill vacancies resulting from the draft- 
ing of man power. Women are filling important posts in 
domestic and inter-American affairs. 

Preparation for war work and contributions to the war 
program are being made at educational institutions and by 
organized clubs throughout the United States. Here are 
reports from some typical high schools and colleges. 


sonal or Red Cross sewing. The majority choose the lat- 
ter. They are now constructing children’s garments such 
as pajamas, overalls, toddler’s dresses and layettes. While 
these projects fill an ever increasing need both at home 
and abroad they furnish opportunity for instruction in fun- 
damental techniques. Standards are high in order to develop 
social responsibility in aiding destitute families. There is a 
realization that well made garments help to build and 
maintain morale among those persons who receive the 
garments. 

The same policy holds in the textile class where instruc- 
tion in knitting is given. With one or two exceptions there 
was an enthusiastic response when the idea of learning to 
knit was presented as a class project. After the knitting was 
started, with supervision when necessary, the students fin- 
ished their sweaters and mittens outside class hours. 

The main emphasis, however, is on the changing textile 
world. The study of priority regulations which affect every- 
thing from foundation garments to floor coverings keeps the 
students on the alert. They are also studying the effect of 
hoarding on shortages and ways to conserve household 
articles and clothing to prevent shortages. 


NutTRITION CLASSES 


One nutrition class given by the instructor, in addition to 
her regular teaching load, is designed for townspeople. It 
emphasizes diets for standard and low income groups. In 
this class those simple fundamentals of diet which every 
woman should know and which surprisingly few do are pre- 
sented along with recent findings by research workers at 


home and abroad. 

In response to a community need for improving the nu- 
tritional status of school children in certain areas of Stock- 
ton, a project has been organized by a pupil nutrition class. 
Working out their own plans the pupils selected one school 
with a real need for a school lunch program. Their objec- 
tives were: (1) to improve nutrition of the children, (2) 
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to prove that this can be accomplished with little equip- 
ment and simple inexpensive foods, (3) to bring some 
realization of the importance of nutrition to every school 
child. Both posters and experimental rats were used to 
achieve the last objective. In the rat experiment, one diet 
duplicates those things dear to a child’s appetite such as 
cola and candy. The second diet is correctly balanced with 
foods the school child should have for lunch. Before long, 
it is obvious which diet results in the healthiest rats. 

In addition to the regulation nutrition work, many pupils 
are taking a course which gives a nutrition background 
suited for Red Cross Volunteer Service, including canteen 
service and a plan for rehabilitation after the war. Em- 
phasis is placed on methods of rebuilding persons broken 
in health and malnourished or undernourished. 

The department is also working on a plan to certificate 
junior nutritionists for food dispensing institutions, such as 
industrial centers, particularly in defense areas. As there 
is a shortage of professionally trained dietitians this will 
fulfill a definite need in work of that kind where a hospital 


dietitian is really not required. 


HousING 


The discussion in our Home Decoration class has turned 
to community housing and defense housing. Conditions in 
Stockton have been studied, analyzed and recommendations 
made. The influence of priorities on construction materials 
for both houses and furniture was emphasized. Care of 
furniture to insure maximum wear, with a practical dem- 
onstration in cleaning upholstery, was given. Simple repair 
and refinishing work along with construction of draperies, 
slip covers and bedspreads, was carried out by the students. 
With curtailment in manufacture of furniture, people must 
learn to make the most of what they have. For the dura- 
tion there will be more making over of furniture, as well 
as clothing, than most people now anticipate. The class has 
obtained a working knowledge which will be useful now and 
in the future. 


Our aim— 
a good school 
lunch for 


every child 


VOLUNTEER WorRK 


In addition to regular classes, a number of students are 
doing volunteer work outside the college. One student, in 
the Women’s Ambulance and Defense Corps of America, 
devotes 2 hours to first Aid, 2 hours to Drilling, 4 hours 
to Rifle Range and 2 hours to Spotting—a total of 10 hours. 
Besides this, she is required to learn the Morse Code, auto 
mechanics and to help fill any job that may come up. One 
week it was delivering pamphlets on air raid instructions; 
another time it was helping with traffic duty at the schools; 
and many times it has been to help the U.S.O. with enter- 
taining. 


Though there has been a rude awakening, most students 
now realize that they must do their part in defense. Not 
all are as public-spirited as the girl who gives ten hours 
a week, but they are giving more and more time and 
thought to their responsibilities. No Defense Utopia this, 
for there is still plenty of room for more efficient participa- 
tion in the war effort and more training in skills needed 
for war work. However, there is increasing interest and 
greater preparation to meet emergencies. 

—BEeERNICE BAND 
Professor of Home Economics 
Stockton Junior College, Stockton, Californis 
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At East Nashville High School 


UR Home Economics Department. under the direc- 

tion of Miss Lucy Dye and Miss Vera King, has 
been sending cookies to former East Nashville pupils now 
serving under the stars and stripes. 

Our classes had a choice of preparing a meal for our- 
selves or using equivalent materials to make cookies for 
the boys in service. The vote was unanimous in favor of 
the latter, and each girl entered enthusiastically into the 
project. We collected recipes for cookies and cupcakes 
which we felt certain would please the boys. We had pre- 
viously made a survey among some of our boys on leave 
and had found that they preferred cookies because they do 
not spoil or melt and, if properly packed, will be crisp and 
tasty when they reach their destination. 

Earlier in the season our classes had made watermelon 
preserves which we had cut into different shapes colored 
red, yellow and green, and flavored with cinnamon, lime and 
mint. We had also put up grapejuice and jelly. We used 
these preserves in the various cookies which were made 
during our regular class periods or in free time at school. 

We were very proud of our finished products and dis- 
played them before we put them in the mail. The varied 
assortment consisted of cocoanut dreams, Toll House cook- 
ies, fudge cake, California rocks and small fruit cakes. 
They were packed in tins, attractively covered in shelf 
paper in our school colors. The smaller tins we sent to 
individual soldiers, and the larger ones to groups of boys 
stationed at the same post. The postage, which was quite 
an item, was paid by individual teachers and by pupils in 
school who knew the boys. We made an effort to reach 
every East High boy whose address we could learn. 

Did the boys like the cookies? They certainly did, judg- 
ing from their many letters of appreciation. One private 
wrote, “The cookies were good and for more information 
ask the fifteen boys who shared with me. I opened the box 
ten minutes ago and it’s empty now.” 

—\Iary SHOLDERS 
President of Home Economics Club 
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Cookies for the boys in service are made and packed for shipment at East Nashville High School, Tennessee 
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Soy beans are plentiful and easy to grow. How 

they can be used to replace wheat in substitute 

nutrition is shown here by home economics 

pupils at San Francisco Junior College, Cali- 
fornia 


At San Francisco Junior College 

66Q\UPPLY and not price,” says the United States Secre 

WJtary of Agriculture, “will govern the menus of the 
world during the present war.” And building balanced meals 
offering proper nutritive values, in spite of curtailment of 
many commodities, will become the housewife’s contribution 
to Victory. 

Thus reasons the Home Economics Department at San 
Francisco Junior College where an all out effort is being 
made to prepare the housewife of the future for this all im- 


portant task. (Concluded on page 152) 















Signs of Song 


By Mary Eloise Stone 
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Students. . . . Now is the time for all smart girls to come 


to the aid of their bedrooms. And, unless you’ve already 


spent the entire winter sorting belongings and keeping your 
room in order, you'd better do your spring cleaning in sec- 


tions. 


ACKLE Drawer Space First. Go 

through every drawer and cubby- 
hole in desk, bureau, dressing table, 
etc. You'll be surprised at just how 
many times your waste basket will be 
filled. 

Before deciding to keep any item, 
ask yourself these questions: Do I need 
it? Is it useful? Can it be made to 
serve me better? Will it be more use- 
ful to someone else than it is to me? 

You know, by now, of the campaigns 
to save and salvage waste paper, metal 
and wool. Instead of burning waste 
material, sort it and see that it reaches 
the proper salvaging authorities in your 
community. 

Most of us need to save space. One 
way of doing this is to empty small 
amounts of liquids left in large bottles 
into smaller ones or by combining du- 
plicates to fill one large bottle. If your 
cold cream doesn’t fill the over-sized 
jar on your dresser, pack it into a 
smaller one. 

You'll find you have three or four 
half used cards of bobby pins laying 
around. Put them all onto one card or 
into a small box. Apply the same prin- 
ciple to other 
constantly. 


small things you use 


Take advantage of the empty draw- 
ers to wipe or wash them out. When 
thoroughly dry, line with clean drawer 
paper (comes in colors, you know) or 
with pieces of leftover wallpaper. 

As you replace your belongings, con- 
sider new arrangements for conven- 
We grow accustomed to putting 
things in one place and do not always 
realize when we make hard work for 
ourselves. Then, too, 


ience. 


having done a 
good weeding job, many of your things 
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You'll see why, once you begin. 


will fit into spaces where they would 
have been crowded before. 

You can buy cardboard and wooden 
which will divide shallow 
drawers. But two to three inch deep 
boxes will do as well for keeping hand- 
kerchiefs, stockings and jewelry in or- 
der. These can be kept covered or not 
as you like. 

Souvenirs are a problem in any girl’s 
life. You hate to throw them out. Yet 
you know by now that what is simply 
priceless to you at one time is hardly 
worth looking at soon after. Why not 
make yourself a bulletin board and 
thumbtack your indispensable items to 
it? Then, as other mementos win your 
affections, you'll feel free to throw the 
Those that you “must 
keep forever” can go into a_ scrap 


book. 


sections 


old ones away. 


IVE Your Clothes Closet the 

Works. Do this on a sunny day 
so that you can air all your clothing in 
the sunshine at the same time. You 
may find some surprises as you empty 
your closet—for instance, that dress you 
accused your sister of taking off to 
college last fall was there all the time, 
hidden in a corner. Incidentally, if your 
closet has a dark corner a flashlight 
comes in mighty handy. 

When the closet is empty, clean the 
ceiling, walls, shelves, woodwork and 
floor. But plan the best way to do 
this before you start. 

As you are brushing and scrubbing, 
figure ways you can make your closet 
more efficient. If you’ve no rod for 
your dresses, make one from a broom- 
stick. Hang it from large hooks at- 
tached underneath a high shelf. Lack- 


ing space for this, try swinging dress 
loops from the five and ten. One of 
these hung high will take care of your 
long dresses and housecoat. Make 
some dress bags and shoulder protec- 
tors, if you haven’t already. 

Look to your shelves. You'll need 
one wide high space for a hat box. But 
for the rest, shallow half shelves placed 
between the larger wide ones will 
eliminate the need for piling boxes on 
top of each other. 

Where do you keep your shoes? 
They’re a nuisance on the floor. See 
if you can find an old hanging book- 
shelf in the attic or at a second-hand 
store. Fasten this inside your closet 
door. Towel racks screwed on above 
each shelf will keep the shoes from 
sliding off. 

If your shoes are already well housed 
elsewhere, wouldn’t an inexpensive, full 
length mirror hung inside this door be 
swell-elegant ? 

When your garments have been aired 
and brushed, keep out those you won't 
want until next winter and prepare 
them at once for their summer’s rest. 
Put them away clean and unironed. 
Label each package. Then record each 
item in a notebook, telling just where 
you put it and the condition it is in. 
This will save time and temper in the 
fall besides proving a blessing when 
you plan your fall wardrobe. 


OW What? Even if you do no 
PN score, this taking care of your 
own belongings will make it infinitely 
easier for someone else to carry on. 
But we'll bet, now that you’re this far, 
you'll finish the job. Put away lamps, 

(Concluded on page 153) 
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ITH the national emergency 

uppermost in the minds of all 

Americans, the need of im- 
proved nutrition has become a vital 
problem. High Schools throughout our 
country have been called upon to meet 
this problem, and have accepted their 
responsibility by developing programs 
to insure adequate nutrition for every 
child. 

Providing an all out program at the 
Yuba City High School was an es- 
pecially challenging issue, due to the 
fact that students had been allowed, 
over a period of years, to develop poor 
health habits. For many years the 
school cafeteria had been leased out 
ind was run for the profit of the lessee. 
Naturally, emphasis was on foods easy 
to serve and high in profit, with hot 
dogs, candy, soda pop and pastries top- 
ping the list. 

When, a short time ago, the cafe- 
teria was changed from a concession 
into a school project under the man- 
agement of the Home Economics De- 
partment it was found that improv- 
ing the food habits of the students was 
an uphill climb. If the students were 
dissatisfied with the school menu they 
went across the street to a store which 
offered them the hot dogs and sweets 
they craved. Recognizing the strength 
of poor food habits and the unfortunate 
food stand competition, we of the 
Home Economics Department decided 
that for the success of a long range 
program only a gradual change could 
be effective. 

Then came the war—and with it a 
nationwide drive for better nutrition. 
At the same time a report on pupil 
physical examinations showed that a 
large percentage of our pupils had de- 
fective teeth and that a proportionate 
number were undernourished. 

The time seemed ripe for real action. 
Cooperating with the Nutrition for 
Defense Counsel, we made plans for a 
complete re-organization of our cafe- 
The plan was to change to a 
lunch system and serve, instead of a 
large variety of foods from which boys 
and girls could choose their own meal, 
a balanced hot lunch for fifteen cents. 

We realized that with such a drastic 
change it would be necessary to edu- 
cate the students to it, so we organized 
a student campaign with the girls in 
the Home Economics Department the 
leaders. Every effort was bent toward 
encouraging better food habits. Stu- 
dents in the clothing and related art 
classes made posters based on the “food 
for victory” theme. These were posted 


teria. 
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A school lunch program carried out at the Yuba City High School, 
California, under the direction of Maude Ingalls and Edith Johnson. 


By Maude E. Ingalls 


Head of Home Economics Department 


in the halls, and every day the school 
bulletin carried notices such as: 

“Be patriotic. Defend your country 
with good food habits.” 

“Stand by for defense—eat the right 
foods.” 

“Do you know that more men were 
rejected from service because of bad 
teeth than for any other reason? Bad 
teeth are a result of poor diet as well 
as improper care. This shows that our 
country has not been properly fed in 
the past. Let’s join the Nutrition For 
Defense Campaign and do all we can 
to improve our own food habits.” 


“Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall 
Ate his fruits and vegetables all 
Humpty Dumpty was strong and tall 
But alas he ate too much candy 


and then he did fall.” 


“To make the sun set sooner 
In the land of the rising sun 
Eat some vegetables instead 
Of a hot dog and a bun.” 


Not literary prizes any of them, but 
they helped to put across the idea, and 
trying to write the notices offered an 
opportunity for several classes to be- 
come aware of the problem. 

Members of the foods class planned 
the menus for the new program. They 
also made plans for a school garden. 
With the help of the boys in the Ag- 
riculture Department they expect to 
have enough fresh vegetables from this 
garden to help in making the better 
lunches possible. 

While the foods classes were plan- 
ning, other homemaking classes were 
writing and preparing to present “The 
Hash House,” an assembly skit stress- 
ing the need for a Victory Lunch. 

In all, over two hundred pupils helped 
in the week’s campaign, thus becoming 
aware of the need for better nutrition 
and intensely interested in the new 
school lunch setup. At the end of the 


week, prior to the inception of the new 
menus, a notice was mailed to parents 
(see bottom of next page). 

Now that our week’s campaign was 
over and the parents notified, we could 
not help feeling the nervous tension of 
Would 


seemed so 


anticipation. these students, 
who had 
pressed by our.campaign, be as favor- 
able impressed when they came face to 
face with a hot lunch and milk coun- 
ter? Would they say, “What! no soda 
pop?” ‘“Where’s the candy?” “No hot 
dogs!”” We 

The day for inaugurating the Vic- 
tory Lunch arrived. We still had our 
fingers crossed when the door opened. 
However, when the calls for “Victory 
Lunch” came flocking in, we sighed 
To see the boys 


favorably im- 


had our fingers crossed. 


deeply—and relaxed. 
and girls go by, every one with a good 
lunch and bottle after bottle of milk 
disappearing from the counter, was a 
Not one call for pop or 
The only complaint came 


real thrill. 
hot dogs! 
from students at the end of the line 
who had to wait so long for their Vic- 
tory Lunches. : 

Well over two hundred lunches were 
served every day of the first week. By 
the end of the week the solution to our 
We remov- 


ed a compartment used for water and 


long line had been solved. 


glasses, thus providing two entrances 
and two exits to the counter and cut 
ting serving time by ten minutes. 

The first week was definitely a big 
But what would happen the 
second week? Would the novelty wear 
off? Would the yen for the dogs and 
pop return? We need not have feared 
for, if anything, the number served the 


success. 


second week was even greater than the 
first. Now, on the third week, we feel 
that the new lunch plan has definitely 
replaced the old cafeteria system. 
What made it possible to serve meals 
for fifteen We the fol- 


lowing surplus foods; apples, 


cents? used 


beans, 
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grapefruit, canned milk, flour, lard, 
prunes, canned peaches, canned toma- 
toes. The average cost of other sup- 
plies used was about eleven cents per 
meal, leaving a balance of tour cents for 
the paid help, operating expenses and 
serving the meals at a reduced price to 
needy students. Since the cafeteria is 
not run for profit the plan, of course, 
makes it possible to give the students 
the best meal for their money. 

The use of meal tickets enables us 
to sell tickets to needy children at a 
reduced price. Thus, they can buy a 
seventy-five cent ticket for fifty cents 
or sometimes less. These pupils are 
therefore getting each meal for ten 
cents. In cases of real poverty the 
pupil is given a free ticket. 

The menu for the second week was 
similar to that offered the first week 
except that candy was not offered as 
a dessert. Each week from now on 
the menus will be improved as much 


as possible to give both food value and 


variety. And we are already looking 
forward to the day when we can see 
tangible results of our nutrition cam- 
paign—better teeth, brighter eyes, clear- 
er skin and happier young people. 





Dear Parents, 


physical health. 


Monbay 


Meat Ball and Mashed Potatoes 
or Tamale Pie 

Apple-raisin Salad 

Graham Muffin 

Milk or Chocolate Milk 

Ice Cream & Cookie 
or Chocolate Pudding 
or Jello 


WEDNESDAY 


Noodles & Chicken & 

Stewed Tomatoes or 
Chili Beans & Vegetable Salad 
Muffin 
Milk or Chocolate Milk 
Chocolate Pudding or 

Baked Apple or Brown Betty 





In cooperation with the Nutrition for Defense campaign to build a strong- 
er nation by improving the food habits of our people, we are changing the 
policy of the school cafeteria. Hereafter, in place of a variety of individual 
dishes, a substantial, well-balanced hot lunch will be served for 15c. Other 
foods sold will be those of proven value to a health program. 

The reaction of many students to this plan has been favorable, not only 
because it will enable them to have better lunches, but also because they can 
serve their country by eating foods that will promote good mental and 


The use of meal tickets makes it easier for a student to budget his money 
and makes it possible to give faster service in the cafeteria. These tickets 
are on sale at the book room—75c tickets for 70c. 

We hope you, too, approve of the plan. We will appreciate your support 
in helping your boy or girl to have good food habits. 

The menu for next week will be— 


Spanish Rice & 
Meat Loaf, Mashed Potatoes & Stewed 


Corn Bread 
Peach Cobbler or Jello 


Noodle & Beef Goulash or 

Baked Beans 

Vegetable Salad 

Corn Bread or Biscuit 

Milk or Chocolate Milk 

Apple Cobbler or Tapioca Pudding 


Fripay 


Macaroni & Cheese & String Beans or Vegetable Stew and Fruit Salad 
Graham Mufhn, Milk or Chocolate Milk, Baked Apple or Ice Cream & Cookie 


‘TUESDAY 


Sliced Raw Vegetables or 


Tomatoes 


or Small Candy Bar 


‘THURSDAY 


or Ice Cream 
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The Hash House 


CHARACTERS, in order of appearance. 


Waitress 

Joe, worker in an airplane factory 
Stenographers 1 and 2. 

Uncle Sam 

Mother and Child 

Group of high school boys and girls 


Athlete 


ScENE: A small eating place. 


ScENE I 


As scene opens, waitress is behind coun- 

ter arranging dishes. Enter Joe, sits on 

stool at far end of counter. 

Waitress: Hi Joe. What will it be to- 
day? 

Joe: Make it stew with vegetables. 
And bring me some whole wheat 
bread and a bottle of milk. 

Waitress: (Calls order) Vegetables 
floating, a brownie, and milk a cow. 
(Turning to Joe) How’s everything 
going? 

Joe: Tops, sweetie. Things are sure 
humming; working like mad but we 
are sure putting out the planes. 

Waitress: Gee, that’s swell. 

Voice from rear, passing order through 
window: Stew up. 

(While Waitress is picking up order, 
Uncle Sam who has been at rear of 
stage steps up and pats worker on 
the back.) 

(Enter two stenographers walking as if 
very tired; they slump down on 
stools.) 

STENO. 1: Give me a coke. 

STENO. 2: Make it two. 

Waitress: Two cokes coming up. 

STENO. 1: Gosh I’m tired. They’re sure 
working us hard. We have so darn 
much extra work with this defense. 
I’m exhausted. 

STENO. 2: Yea. I’m dog tired, too. 
(Waitress serves cokes.) 

Uncrie SAM: Do I hear complaining? 

Steno. 2: Well it isn’t that we don't 
want to cooperate but we get so 
darned tired. 

Uncite SAmM: How about letting me 
give you a tip. Look at the pep and 
enthusiasm that worker over there 
has. Now look at the meal he is 
eating—milk, stew and_ vegetables, 
baked potatoes and whole wheat 
bread. And you—one coke! 

(Uncle Sam steps back. Stenographers 
pay for cokes. Joe leans over counter 
as waitress figures out his bill. 
Lingers a while and then pays her.) 
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(Enter mother and child. Child climbs 
up on stool.) 

CuiLp: I want ice cream and candy. 

Moruer: I think you should have a 
sandwich, Judy. You know you have 
been sick. 

Cuitp: But I don’t want a sandwich. I 
want ice cream and candy. 

MortHerR: Poor child, she’s been so 
cross ever since she was ill. I suppose 
I’d better pamper her. (to child.) All 
right, dear, you may have some ice 
cream. Bring me a boiled ham sand- 
wich and a cup of coffee, and some 
ice cream for the child. 

Cuitp: I want candy too. 

Waitress: Murder a ham, cup of mud, 
milk a cow, and ice. And a candy 
bar. 

(Uncle Sam steps up.) 

Cuitp: Mamma! It’s Uncle Sam. 

Uncie SAM: My dear woman, don’t 
you know that it is the duty of every 
woman in the country to help build 
a strong nation by seeing that her 
children are properly fed. What kind 
of nation do you think we will have 
if you bring up your children on a 
lunch of ice cream and candy? How 
about a little partiotic spirit? How 
about joining the campaign for a bet- 
ter fed nation? 

(Uncle Sam steps back as high school 
boys and girls enter noisily. They 
chatter, gathering around waiting for 
woman and child to leave making 
room for them.) 

MoruHer: (Disgustedly) Well, I guess 
we'll have to leave. 

(Students finally get seated and make 
quite a fuss about ordering. Student 
and waitress ad lib about orders.) 

STUDENTS ORDER: Give me a ham- 
burger and a bottle of pop... Banana 
cream pie and a cup of coffee .. . hot 
dog and a chocolate milk shake. 

ATHLETE: (wearing sweater with 
school letter.) Vl take that special 
lunch and a glass of milk. 

(While waitress calls out orders a girl 
and a boy go over to juke box, look 
over numbers and finally put in a 
nickel. They clown around a bit, go 
over to candy counter and pick out 
some candy bars. Waitress brings in 
orders in meantime and they go back 
to counter.) 

(Uncle Sam comes forward, looks over 
their lunches and shakes his head.) 

Uncre Sam: (To boy who ordered 
Special lunch) Where is your hot dog 
and pop? 

ATHLETE: (proudly) Oh I’m on the 


team, /’m in training, Sir. 
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UncLe SAM: Have you young people 
ever thought of how important it is 
that all of you be in training for 
your country? You expect your ath- 
letes to keep training rules so tha 
your team may win the games for 
your school. You have been so en- 

thusiastic about helping your coun- 

try by collecting old papers and tin- 

foil, in helping the Red Cross, buy- 

ing Defense Stamps and other things 

that [| am surprised that you have 

not tried to improve your eating 
habits. 

Girt 1: Say, I think you’ve got some 
thing there, brother. 

UnciLe Sam: 
strong nation when they eat the way 


How can we build a 


they do? I think our people eat as 
they do because they haven’t given it 
a thought. They have rallied to 
every other call for patriotism and 
I’m sure they will answer this one 
if they are just told what they should 
do. Perhaps you are partly to blame. 
Have what they 


order, as long as they would make 


you ever cared 
up their minds and you could get it 
ready for them? 

Waitress: I think you’re right, Uncle 
Sam, and I have an idea. If I can 
just get the boss to cooperate, maybe 
we can help make it easier for them 
to eat the foods that are good for 
them. We could plan a lunch with 
things everyone should have. We'll 
call it a Victory Lunch and I'll talk 
it up to everyone who comes in. 

Unc ie Sam: A Victory Lunch! That's 
the spirit. If we can get every man, 


ecetables 





Posters like this and the one on the 
opposite page were made by pupils in 
the Yuba City High School as part of a 
campaign for better nutrition through 
the school lunch. Simple, but effective 


woman and child to cooperate we are 
sure to win. 
ScENE II 
A month later. 

Enter Joe. 

Waitress: Hi, Joe, 
to-day? 

Jor: You bet your life, Sweetie. 

Waitress: One Victory. 

Jor: Victory Lunch for my country. 
How about victory for me with you? 
What do you say? 

Voice: One Victory. 

(Waitress gets order for Joe) 

Waitress: Why Joe! I believe you're 
proposing and right here in the lunch 


Victory again 


room. I always thought it would be 

in a more romantic spot. 

(Enter stenographer with pep.) 
Steno. 1: Make it a Victory for me. 
STENO. 2: Make it two. 

Waitress: Two Victories. 

StENO. 1: How are you getting along 
with those defense letters? 

Steno. 2: Gosh, I think we must have 
done a million this morning the way 
we worked. I sure have had more 
pep since we have been getting vic 
tory lunches. 

(Enter mother and child) 

MorHer: I would like to try the 
Victory Lunch we have heard so 
much about. 

CuHiLp: I want a Victory, too. 

(Enter high school boys and girls) 
STUDENTS Orper: I want a Victory. 

Make mine a Victory. 

A Victory for me, too. 

Girt 1: Victories for all. 

Girt 2: And all for Victory. 

UnciE SAM: (Who has been standing 
at a distance beaming.) 

It is wonderful the way yeu have all 

rallied to the cause. Now [ know 

it will be Victory. 
CURTAIN 

At the close of the skit, a tableau 
was presented by twelve girls. One 
girl, dressed as the Statue of Liberty, 
stood at the center back of the stage. 
The other girls formed a V in front ot 
the Statue, each one standing on a stool 
a little higher than the girl in front of 
her. In their hands they held placards 
showing the people who must unite to 


habits—the housewite, 


improve food 
the farmer, the grocer, the cook, the 
waitress. While the girls stood there, 
a high school student standing at the 
point of the V sang “I Am An Amer 
This was followed by “God 
the entire 


4 ” 
ican”. 
Bless America” in which 


assembly joined. 








Dried eggs and milk have helped 
to solve the problem of ship- 
ping space in our Lend-Lease aid 
to the United Nations 


HE future of dried foods looks 
very bright. More of the already 
familiar dried foods are being pro- 
cessed, and many new foods are joining 
the ranks. There are several reasons 
for this development. 

We have contracted to help feed a 
good portion of the anti-Axis world, 
but our shipping facilities are limited 
so the food which is sent abroad must 
give the maximum amount of nourish- 
ment for its bulk. 

More and more food is needed to 
feed our men in military service. This 
presents a definite problem in shipping 
and storage space. Dried foods do not 
require refrigerated cars or trucks in 
transit from the dehydration plant, and 
they take much less room both in route 
and in the storehouse. 

The tin and sheet metal formerly 
used in making tin cans is needed for 
the machinery of war. The glass in- 
dustry can fill only a portion of the 


There 


is also a shortage of packaging material 


resultant need for containers. 


used in sending canned goods, whether 
in tin or glass. Much less paper is 
needed for packaging an equal amount 
of food which has been dehydrated. 

Dehydration processes have improved 
a hundred-fold since the former World 
War. Old methods of dehydration often 
turned appetizing-looking food into 
dreary stuff. Today, research by both 
Government and private agencies has 
resulted in dried fruits and vegetables 
which, upon rehydration, regain to a 
high degree their original color and 
flavor. They also retain a high per- 
centage of their initial food value in 
minerals and vitamins. 
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By Catherine T. Long 


Among the foods most commonly de- 
hydrated at the present time are milk 
and eggs. In 1939 the annual produc- 
tion of dried eggs in this country was 
10 million pounds. In 1941 it was 45 
million pounds. Last year over 1/3 
billion powdered eggs were sent to 
Great Britain. Sending the eggs with- 
out shells and water saved 1 4/5 mil- 
lion cubic feet of priceless shipping 
space. 

In the past two years, the dried 
whole milk output increased from 24% 
to 43% million pounds. The dried skim 
milk output increased from 268 to 
about 393 million pounds. Even the 
favorites, dried peas and 
beans, shot up almost % billion pounds. 

To help speed up research on ways 
to improve the quality of dried foods, 
last year Congress appropriated $144,- 
000 to the Bureaus of Home Economics 
and Agricultural Chemistry and Engi- 
neering in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Since then, the 
Bureau of Home Economics has been 
carrying on extensive studies in_ its 
laboratories at Beltsville near Wash- 
ington. Working with the Bureau are 
the Universities of California and 
Texas, and Cornell University. As a 
result, new consumer folders giving 
characteristics and uses of dried foods 
have been made available during the 
past few months. These include: Dry 
Skim Milk, Dried Beans and Peas, 
Dried Fruits in Low Cost Meals, 


old-time 


Dried Milk and Dried Eggs. 

Although a few 
food manufacturers were already doing 
research on food dehydration, the or- 
der restricting the use of metal con- 


forward-looking 













The chief problem in drying 
fruits and vegetables is to keep 


the flavor and vitamins in the 
food U.S.D.A. Photos by Forsythe. 


tainers by food manufacturers gave 
added impetus to their plans for con- 
version. Food manufacturers desiring 
to continue production of their branded 
lines began immediately to study the 
possibility of establishing their own de- 
hydration plants. And, despite wartime 
shortages in machinery and equipment, 
the Government is sanctioning a large 
scale expansion program to assist the 
dehydrating industry in its active 
growth. Dry milk industries have A-l-a 
ratings. It is expected that other dried 
foods will have the same rating. 

At present there are approximately 
18 companies prepared to supply equip- 
ment and trained personnel for dehy- 
At least 12 new plants, 
costing between 8 and 10 million dol- 


dration plants. 


lars, will be constructed to provide ad- 
ditional facilities, and high priority rat- 
ings are being granted for the new 
plants and equipment. It is also re- 
ported that the Government has been 
presented with a request for an appro 
priation of 15 million dollars to facili- 
tate this expansion. 

One well-known soup company is 
now preparing to process dehydrated 
The H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany has announced that it will pack 
in tin nothing which can be prepared 


soup mixes. 


in the home (soup, canned spaghetti, 
etc.). Lipton Tea Company has just 
ordered a new dehydrating unit with a 
food input capacity of ninety tons per 
day. General Mills Company’s vege- 
table noodle soups packaged in paper 
are already on the market. 
Company is endeavoring to develop a 
process for drying or dehydrating meat 
(Concluded on page 164) 


Hormel 
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@ Now as never before caretul, efficient 
buying is of national importance. It is 
essential that consumers buy to fit their 
specific needs, buy so there will be no 
waste. 

Libby’s descriptive labels enable 
women to buy canned foods with just 
such efficiency. Examine the Libby label 
shown here—note the helpful, detailed 
information that it gives. 

We at Libby’s pledge ourselves to do 
everything in our power to help con- 
sumers faithfully fulfill their Pledge to 
the Government—to buy carefully and 
waste nothing. 


APRIL, 1942 







HOME ECONOMICS DEPT. PH-28, LIBBY, M¢NEILL & LIBBY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please send a free set of your Canned Foods Guide Books to me and 
to the students whose names are attached. 


Name..... ery Perr ee 
Address....... 
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supply the “flavor lift” 


that gets those salads eaten! 


@ Consider that familiar list of the 
foods we should eat daily.inrelation to 
the role that salads can play in good 
nutrition .. . how much they have 
to offer... what a help they can be 
in planning well-balanced meals that 
are also varied. 

“Salad makings” are included in 
several groups of foods recommended 
to be eaten daily. Oranges, toma- 
toes, grapefruit, raw cabbage; green, 
leafy. and yellow vegetables; pota- 
toes and apples, and other vegetables 
and fruits: these foods make impor- 
tant dietary contributions . . . and 
they all taste good in salads! 

That phrase “taste good” is a 
reminder that the well-balariced 
meals so carefully planned must also 
have plenty of taste appeal. Providing 
the right foods is only half the job. 
They must taste so good that nothing 
will be left half-eaten. 








ne er , 

To help maintain bodily bs 
stamina, nutrilionists urge 
that a liberal part of the 
diet consist of “‘protec- 
tive” foods. Salads—with 
their leafy greens, fruits, 
and vegetables — are 
important “protective” 
foods. This California 
Salad—which combines 
pear halves, prunes, and 
pecans with lettuce and 
watercress—tastes espe- 
cially good with Miracle 
Whip Salad Dressing. 




















—-— 


Especially is this true of salads. To 
a large degree the dressing helps 
make the salad . . . for no matter how 
crisp the greens, how flavorful the 
fruits or vegetables, the salad may 
not be eaten if the dressing isn’tright. 





Spring Medley Salad 
-.. cooked cauli- 
flower, green beans 
and peas, with fresh 
tomatoes, radish 
roses, lettuce and 
watercress... offers 
a “medley” of nutri- 
tional factors as well 
as tempting flavors. 
Either of Kraft’s 
two popular French 
Dressings would be 
perfect with this 
salad. 


















a 
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YOnnaise 


So, in the interests of good nutri- 
tion, it’s wise to choose salad dress- 
ings that people really like. 

With some people that means 
French Dressing; others want a 
cooked dressing, or mayonnaise, or 
Thousand Island. Most people, of 
course, will vary the dressing accord - 
ing to the salad. 

To satisfy each of these tastes, 
Kraft provides a dressing of specific 
flavor-appeal: Miracle Whip Salad 
Kraft Kitehen-Fresh 
Mayonnaise: Kraft French Dressing: 
Miracle French Dressing; Thousand 


Dressing: 


Island. and others. 

Each of them is made from quality 
ingredients, under strictest super- 
vision . . . enjoys wide popularity. 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 

KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 


RAE 
Prem island 
LOM Kdchay 
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for Home Furnishings and Equipment 


Families in villages and small cities spend more money an- 
nually for household furnishings and equipment than do those 
in farming sections of the same region at similar income levels. 

Comparatively few families in small communities take advan- 
tage of installment credit for such purchases. 


Washing machines and sewing machines are more prevalent 
on farms than in cities, while the proportion of families owning 
vacuum cleaners and refrigerators in the cities is much greater 


than that in rural areas. 


Expenditures for kitchen and laundry equipment exceed those 
for furniture or other household necessities on farms as well 
as in villages and small-city homes. 


HESE are some of the findings 
conducted by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, in cooperation with the Work 
Projects Administration, as a part of 


in a_ survey 


the study of consumer purchases under- 
taken to provide comprehensive data on 
the income and consumption habits of 
American families. 

In the survey an exhaustive study 
was made among typical non-relief 
families living in 13 farm sections, 140 
villages and 20 small cities in five 
regions of the United States. 

Furniture, it was revealed, accounts 
for only approximately one-fifth of 
total expenditures for furnishings and 
household equipment by the city or 
village families at most income levels, 
and a somewhat smaller share in the 
farm sections. 

From one-third to one-half of the 
total spent by families at most income 
levels went for kitchen, cleaning and 
laundry Refrigerators, 


washing machines, cook stoves and other 


equipment. 


comparatively expensive articles gen- 
erally added up to three-fourths of the 
expenditures in this category. Replace- 
ments of cutlery, pots and pans, brushes 
and other less costly things accounted 
for the remainder. 

The difference between the farm and 
city families was said to reflect a differ- 
ence in living standards. City families 


replace furniture more often, being 


more conscious of style trends in in- 
terior decorations. White collar fam- 
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ilies in the urban groups, it was pointed 
out, place less emphasis upon durability 
of furniture and more upon appearance 
than do farm families when they furn- 
ish their homes, and therefore make 
replacements more often. 

The living room took an appreciable 
share of the outlays for furniture, ex- 
penditures for living room __ suites 
amounting to about one-third of the 
total. 

Household textiles—tablecloths and 
napkins, bedding, curtains and the like 
—usually accounted for from 9 to 
15 per cent of the total outlays for 
furnishings and equipment in the cities 
and villages, and a somewhat higher 
proportion in the farm sections. Pur- 
chases of such utilitarian articles as 
towels for the kitchen and bathroom, 
sheets, pillowcases and blankets were 
made by far more families than were 
purchases of curtains, draperies and 
bedspreads—the more decorative arti- 
cles in the textile category. 

Floor coverings usually took from 
6 to 14 per cent of the total spent for 
furnishings and expendi- 
tures averaging less than $10 at most 
income levels. Tableware—dishes and 
silver—took less than 5 per cent of 
practically all income levels, generally 
only 2 or 3 per cent. Miscellan- 
eous articles—heating stoves, household 
and garden tools, luggage, window- 
shades and the like—usually accounted 
for from 6 to 12 per cent. 

Once a family has furnished its 


equipment, 


home, outlays for furnishings and 
equipment are comparatively small in 
ordinary years, the survey showed. 
Farm families at income levels of 
$1,000 or less, generally averaged $25 
or less for such expenditures. Averages 
seldom exceeded $50 until the $1,750 
income line was passed. At most in- 
come levels, the amounts so spent were 
less than 5 per cent of the total 
value of consumption of the farm 
groups. Among village and small-city 
families the percentage ran higher. 

The purchase of furnishings and 
equipment costing in the neighborhood 
of $100 or more, usually means a re- 
adjustment in the financial plans of a 
moderate-income family accustomed to 
spending less than half this sum for 
all such articles during a year. That 
families in the middle of the income 
range tended to adjust by reducing 
both current living expenses and sav- 
ings and by “going in the red” is in- 
dicated by a study of two groups in 
the villages of the North and West— 
families whose expenditures for furn- 
ishings and equipment approximated 
the average for their income level and 
families whose expenditures for furnish- 
ings and equipment 
high. 

Much of the detailed work of gath- 
ering data for the survey was done by 
WPA workers, and the cost of the 
project was financed by the Work 
Projects Administration. The com- 
plete story has been published in a 
booklet, “Family Expenditures for 
Furnishings and Equipment,” miscel- 
laneous Publication No. 436, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
price 25c. 


were relatively 


* 

Some traits that show maturity are 
ability to be guided by reality rather 
than by wishes and fears, to stand tem- 
porary frustration, to be reasonably 
aggressive and firm when necessary, to 
accept responsibility without anxiety 
and to love someone other than one’s 


self. 
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MEAT EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 











Home Economists 
r Special 
4 Student’s 
Offer 


This new booklet was prepared by women 
for women— is attracting widespread at- 
tention. It is being offered to the general 
public at 5c a copy, but is now avail- 
able to home economists for student use, 
at a special price of only 2c a copy, 
when ordered in quantities of 25 or more. 




















A new and very practical tool for the home economics 
teacher. A timely aid to women who are taking up nutri- 
tional courses and housewives who are trying to feed 
their families properly on limited budgets. A quick 
guide to many unfamiliar but thriftier meats, how to 
buy, cook and serve them. 


"Buying Guide to the Thriftier Cuts of Meat” It can be used in the classroom, as an outline of meat 


—48 pages, 2 colors, pocket-size, to take to market cookery, in the study of economical meat buying and as 


—brief description of 83 cuts of beef, veal, lamb and pork dhe titsin Sie Denne projects. 
with illustrations / 

—correct methods of roasting, broiling, pan-broiling, 
braising and cooking in water 

—chart listing cuts, showing amount to buy for 4 people, AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE, Chicago 
and how to cook each 

—suggestions for foods to serve with each 

—simple recipes 


Use coupon below to obtain your copies. 


Am_erIcaN Meat Institute, 59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago 


—“Eat the Right Foods” chart based on the govern- Please send me —_ copies of your booklet,‘ Buying Guide to the Thriftier 
ment’s guide to good nutrition Cuts of Meat’, at your special student rate of 2 cents a copy. En- 
—chart of B vitamins in meat closed is ($........) to cover cost. 
. | ere 
All nutritional statements in the 
. pvichrp ny Thriftier Cuts of Meat booklet approved WOU S 66s occ be bn oe 166 8d oe er sae eeee 
ASSN. by Council on Foods and Nutrition, STREET ee 
: American Medical Association. eae ares a. a ee a io 
Reso srak ee kemanceaece sees .STATE P re 
P-4-42 
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Selling to Today’s Customer 


By Kneeland, Bernard and Tallman 
Ginn and Company, New York 
Price $1.76. Pp. 413. 

“Too frequently the process of buy- 
ing and selling is regarded as a battle 
of wits in which salespeople, on the 
one hand, attempt to induce customers 
to buy something they neither want 
nor need, while customers, on_ their 
side, are forced to defend themselves 
against high-pressure selling methods 
sales- 


or try to get the better of 


people. This, however, is a distorted 
view of the case. The process of buy- 
ing and selling is essentially one of 
solving a common problem, that of 
satisfying the customer’s need. To ar- 
rive at an adequate solution both sides 
must cooperate. It thus becomes a 
two-way process. ‘To consider one as- 
pect of the situation without the other 
is to present but half the picture.” 

The above preface to this textbook 
for high school students is indicative 
of the authors’ philosophy. ‘The empha 
sis of the book is, however, on selling 
with approximately two-thirds of the 
material devoted to a discussion of 
methods and techniques of the sales- 
person. Part I gives a general survey 
of distribution; Part II covers across- 
the-counter buying and selling; Part 
III covers general buying and selling; 
Part IV deals with the personality of 
both the salesperson and the customer; 
Part V discusses selling as a vocation. 

The presentation is simple and in- 
formal. Special selling situations are 
from actual service shopping reports. 
Study aids such as questions on the 
text, discussion topics and case situa- 
tions give added appeal to the student. 


Check Your Library 
Before you put in your requisition for 
books to be used next year, scan the 
list on the opposite page and recent 
book review pages. You may have 
overlooked some books you will want. 
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Marketing 

By Floyd L. Vaughan 

Farrar & Rinehart, New York 

Price $3.50. Pp. 639. 

In this college textbook on market- 
ing — functions, practices, 
variations and appraisal—Mr. Vaughan 
has emphasized principles rather than 
technique, proceeding primarily from an 
academic rather than an acquisitive 
point of view. The first two chapters 
orientate the pupil and discuss human 
wants and their satisfaction. Subse- 
quent chapters explain and appraise the 
marketing system. The concluding 
chapters are devoted to recommenda- 
tions. An excellent book for the seri- 


mediums, 


ous minded. 


The Writer’s Market 
Edited by Aron M. Mathien 
Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati 
Price $3.00. Pp. 312. 


The ninth edition of this valuable 
writer’s handbook contains the name, 
address and detailed editorial require- 
ments of 2,500 markets for free-lance 
writers. Each market is listed with 
the full approval of the individual pub 
lisher. (See review of 1940 edition in 


December, 1940, P.H.E.) 


American Glass 
By George and Helen McKearin 
Crown Publishers, New York 
Price $4.00. Pp. 622. 


More than three thousand illustra- 
tions, charts and tables illuminate and 
enhance this comprehensive and au- 
thoritative story of 


Every type—free blown, engraved and 


American glass. 


cut, superimposed decoration, pattern 
molded and three 
mold, and pressed—is discussed. Every 
use—from household bottles to glass 
This is 


expanded, blown 


building bricks—is covered. 
truly “a volume of incomparable value 
for collectors, students and dealers.” 


Management in Family Living 
By Paulena Nickell and 
Jean Muir Dorsey 
John Wiley & Sons, New York 
Price $3.00. Pp. 477. 


The authors of this outstanding 
book on the managerial problems of 
family living have combined their 
knowledge and experience for the bene- 
fit of “students of homemaking in col- 
leges and universities and for home- 
makers who are seeking a better un- 
derstanding of their management prob- 
Miss Nickell is head of the 
Department of Home Management, 
Iowa State College. Mrs. Dorsey, 
formerly of the University of Minne- 
sota, is a homemaker. 


lems.” 


This book is divided into six parts. 
Part I shows the place of management 
in homemaking and describes the func- 
tions and characteristics of the effective 
home manager. Parts II and III ana- 
lyze the problems of time, energy and 
income management. Parts IV and V 
are devoted to management problems 
involved in housing, feeding and cloth- 
furnishing and 
operating the 


ing the family, in 


equipping the home, 
household, maintaining health and pro- 
viding recreation. Part VI outlines 
teaching 


briefly methods — for 


home management both in the home 


some 


and in the school. 

Although there are no photographic 
illustrations, a profusion of charts and 
tables provide ample illustrative ma- 
terial. 


Experiences in Homemaking 
By Laitem and Miller 
Ginn and Company, New York 
Price $1.80. Pp. 505. 


In this broad approach to homemak- 
ing, for beginning classes, the authors 
explore in detail five important objec- 
tives which promote healthful, happy 


(Continued on page 161) 
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Bring Your Library Ue-To- Date 


Foods and Nutrition 
Dictionary of Food and Nutrition 
Lulu Graves & C. W. Taber *Jan. 193 


Dietetics Simplified (Revised 1941) 
L. J. Bogert G M. T. Porter *Jan, 1941............ $3.00 


Edith Barber’s Cook Book *March 1940 ............... $2.50 


Essentials of Nutrition 
H. C. Sherman & C, S. Lanford 


Feeding The Family (Revised 1940) 
Mary Swartz Rose *July-August 1940............. $3.75 


Food Standards Handbook For Quantity Cookery 


Ny cease aecer $3.50 


al 8 || ee $3.50 


PruQe Walle TUNG VIO. ooc5.c osccs cceececeedeseec 50 
Foods and Nutrition 

Fem) onver “March: 194].065 cesccccececccceccecd $1.72 
Hawaiian and Pacific Foods 

Katherine Bazore *Feb. 1941...........ec000c ce. $2.50 
Introductory Foods 

Osee ritgmes “March 1941... .ci.cc esc ccccecce. $3.00 
A Nutrition and Dietetics Workbook 

Alberta Dent “las, 194) ose ais cases oeccceecetens $2.25 
Prudence Penny’s Cook Book *Feb. 1940............... $2.50 
Quantity Food Service Recipes 

The American Dietetic Association *May 1940..... $4.00 
Restaurant Menu Planning 

PAID MOM RINT PE a5 opie fads Sood boss oes’ $3.50 
Table Service (Revised 1940) 

Lucy G, Allen *July-August 1940................. $1.75 
What Are the Vitamins? 

Walter Fi. Eddy "May 194]. ..5.cccecccccccccccs. $2.50 

Child Care, Family Relationships 

A Boy Grows Up 

H. C. McKown & M. LeBron *Feb. 1941........... $2.00 
Child Care & Training 

Faegre & Anderson *Nov. 1940............00008, $2.50 
Family Living and Our Schools 

Syiissiitia: ONEN NSF a vc py saedesevcew ese desc $2.50 
The Good Housekeeping Marriage Book 

Edited by Wm. F. Bigelow *June 1939............ $1.96 
Growth and Development of the Young Child 

W. Rand, M. E. Sweeny & E. L. Vincent *Nov. 1940 $2.75 
New Horizons For The Family 

see Sa aS ie (le! 2 5° he rr $4.00 

Clothing and Textiles 

Accessories of Dress 

Katherine M. Lester & Bess V. Oerka *Sept. 1940. .$10.00 
—e, Clothes 

H. Consalus, A. Tighe, Wm. H. Dooley 

6 Mayer Rohr *July-August 1940................. $2.40 
Fashion Drawing—How To Do It 

H. R. Doten & C. Boulard *April 1940............ $4.00 
Guide to Textiles 

M. Evans & E. B. McGowan “Dec. 1939............ $2.50 
Handbook of Folk Doll Costumes 

Jane Winter Lightner *Feb. 1940................. $1.00 
The Language of Fashion 

Mary Brooks Picken *April 1940............000. $5.00 
Practical " Design 

Mabel D. Erwin *July-August 1940............... $3.50 
Textile Testing 

John H. Skinkle *Sept. 1940...........ccccceccce $3.00 


Consumer Education 
Accounting For The Individual and Family 
Neva H. Radell *April 194 


Consumer Economic Problems 
H. G. Shields & W. H. Wilson *Nov. 1940......... $1.88 


The Consumer Movement 
Helen Sorenson *May 1941.........ccceeeseceees $2.50 


Consumers All 
feserr Coden "ORG 1SIOe inc ctsGsns eens caveas $2.00 


Consumer Science 


A. H. Hausrath, Jr., & J. H. Harms *June 1940..... $2.20 
A Handbook of Informative Labeling *Feb. 1940........ 50 
Product Standard and Labeling For Consumers 
Paice l. Cawetee Ot Fv acccccvecactonsesenn $2.50 
Scientific Consumer Purchasing 
Alice t. Edwards "lune T98. voce cccecaccccecs . 60 
What Every Woman Should Know About Furniture 
Jeanne Judson "March 1940......s.ccccscsvcvesoden $2.50 
When You Buy 
Trilling, Eberhardt & Nicholas *Sept. 1938........ $1.80 
Y Personal Economics 
pay ern SHRIEK. TANGENT PPI ly Wide aie were nereninetars $1.96 
Miscellaneous 
Advanced Course in Homemaking 
. Maud Calvert & Leila Smith Published 1939......$1.60 
Art in Everyday Life (Revised 1941) 
, Harriet & Vetta Goldstein *March 1941..... $3.75 
Cues For You 
“ Mildred Graves Ryan *Sept. 1940.....:.........-- $1.50 
A First Book in Home Economics 
Friend & Shultz *May 1941........ccccessecce $1.80 
A Functioning Program of Home Economics 
lvol Spafford *Sept. 194 a . $3.00 
The Fundamentals of Personal ygione (Revised 1940) 
Walter W. Krueger *July-August 1940.......... $1.75 


Health Facts For College Students (Revised 1940) 
Maude Lee Et heredge * April 194 LO ara ea ere $2.00 


Home Decoration With Fabric and Thread 


Ruth Wyeth Spears *May 1940.........eeeeeeeees $2.50 
re Education in ag aw a ‘ 300 
caer Poet © LE. Sétér "fan IMT. s. ee sernes SOM 
ow ada Paes Ltr Mal Pi cesateae $1.75 
saan cig omen? others *April 1941.........0000. $3.00 
Mei Olean Apel the Home Car af the ick $150 
Lee eee ain beet Oct OD. .nsss0e: $2.00 
age oo oy oe $1.28 
age hg gc ey ee $2.95 
tee a i ee $3.00 
Problems In Home Economics Published 1940 

Trilling, Williams G Reeves......ceeeeeeeeeeees $1.68 
ee ob Reet Seat FIG oc eck esis aa $1.68 


“Date Reviewed in Practical Home Economics 





Order these modern 
books through 


Practical Home Economics 


468 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 





, 1942 














Job Spotter 
(Continued from page 139) 





Every form of visual aid, such as the presentation of 
samples of various food stuffs, shown in comparative quan- 
tities and nutritive values, together with charts and descrip- 
tions of uses are on display. So interesting and informative 
are these exhibits, as constructed by the home economics 
classes, that instructors and students from other divisions 
of the college are constantly watching for new presentations. 

Substitutions of less well known foods of equivalent nu- 
tritive values for those heretofore in universal use is em- 
phasized, such as the use of flours of soy bean, lima bean 
and rice, for wheat. Dried skim milk and dried legumes 
and fruits which will tend toward economy as well as main- 
taining a balanced diet in the face of limited supplies, are 
exhibited with instructions for use. 

Compilation and analysis of family food expenditures for 
successive two week periods, has been an effective source of 
material for consideration of the question, “Are you spend- 
ing your food dollar wisely?” 

A careful study of the changing war zones, as sources of 
various food supplies, is made to prepare the consumer for 
possible shortages. This is followed by suggestions for the 
use of substitutes of equivalent nutritive value. 

Shortages of metals and rubber require immediate changes 
in lecture material dealing with the purchase and use of 
In the teaching of techniques for can- 
ning and preserving, for instance, various methods will have 


home equipment. 


to be presented in order that the individual may be prepared 
to adapt herself to the limitations of equipment at her 
command. 

In these and similar ways every home economics depart- 
ment in every high school and in every college can help the 
future homemaker and the present homemaker to make 
the readjustments necessary for winning the war. 

—Moze tre MILLIKEN 
San Francisco Junior College 


At Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

HE sophomore foods class of Miami University has 

just sponsored a Graded Canned Goods Week in Ox- 
ford, Ohio. The purpose of the project was four-fold: (1) 
to draw attention to the graded canned goods being sold 
in this community, (2) to show consumers of canned goods 
the economy of buying the suitable grade, (3) to draw at- 
tention to the continuous factory inspection shield now 
appearing on labels of some twenty companies in the United 
States, (4) to obtain information on public buying habits 
relative to canned goods. 

A pupil survey of the stores in Oxford revealed that the 
A & P store carried grades A, B and C, while Krogers 
carried grades A and B only. In each case these products 
were graded by their own companies. An independent store 
carried C. D. Kinney canned goods, graded by the govern- 
ment under continuous factory inspection. 

Each of these three stores agreed to allow a group of 
girls to hold an exhibit in their stores over a three day 
period. They also agreed to open cans of graded canned 
goods for use in the exhibit. Each day two girls were in 
152 





Grocerymen in Oxford, Ohio, were glad to cooperate 
with pupils from Miami University in acquainting 
their customers with the United States A, B, C Grade 
labeling of canned goods and factory inspection 


charge of the exhibit, answering consumer questions and 
filling out questionnaires on the reaction of customers to 
graded canned goods. 

The forty students who participated in this project were 
impressed by the fine spirit of co-operation shown by the 
grocerymen who said in every case that their sale of graded 
canned goods as compared to that of ungraded canned goods 
was increased during this project. 

Among the questions asked each customer were these: 

1. What did the customer say was the most important con- 
sideration in the selection of canned foods when price is 
equal—brand, grade on the label, other information on the 
label, previous personal experience, recommendation of sales 
person, recommendation of a friend, other? 

2. What was the reaction of the customer to an explanation 
of A-B-C grade or U. S. A-B-C grade-labeling of canned 
foods? 

3. What was the reaction of the customer to an explana- 
tion of continuous factory inspection by the Agricultural 
Marketing Service? 

4. What was the reaction of the customer to the A-B-C 
grade-labeled or U. S. A-B-C grade-labeled commodities 
she had previously purchased and used? 

A summary of the results of the questionnaire showed 
that a great many of the customers were glad to be in- 
formed about graded canned goods and to learn when to 
use each grade. Some of the customers had already used 
graded canned goods and were in favor of continuous fac- 
tory inspection. A number of customers were indifferent, 
as was to be expected. A few shoppers were too hurried to 
pay any attention. Several persons stated that henceforth 
they would buy Grade C tomatoes selling for 12c for 
soup, Grade B tomatoes selling at 13c for scalloped dishes, 
and would only buy Grade A selling for 15c for salads. 

In every community there are grocerymen who are eager 
to cooperate with foods classes. In every community there 
are persons needing help with nutrition problems. There 
should be no difficulty for any foods class to find ways in 
which to further the national nutrition program in their 
community. 

—Eva F. MontTGOMERY 
Associate Professor of Foods 


A short story about U. S. Grade A, B, C labels, explaining exactly 
what these labels mean, may be secured from the U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. The title 
is, What Do These Mean?. 
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Signs of Spring 
(Continued from page 140) 





bottlés, toilet articles—anything you 
keep on the tops of table, bureau, etc. 
—to prevent breakage. Remove pic- 
tures and curtains, too. 

Have your brother carry your mat- 
tress, bedding and rugs outdoors for 
airing and beating. Isn’t there some- 
thing he wants you to do for him? 

Then, having provided yourself with 
plenty of soft, clean cloths, cover a 
long handled dry mop and proceed to 
wipe off the ceiling and side walls 
carefully. Change the covering often. 

With rugs, mattress and all the rest 


out of the way, get the windows and | 


mirrors washed and polished, the bed 
springs washed and dried, and the 
same for the floor. But be sure to 
learn how to do each task correctly 
beforehand. 

Then, when you have hung clean 
curtains and replaced all the clean fur- 
nishings, you can bring in your friends 
and family to admire your work. | 

And now that your room is in such 
excellent condition bend every effort 
to keep it that way. By being a good 
housekeeper, you can help your country. 
The time and energy you save can be 


used to do important things like taking | 


First Aid courses, being right-hand 


man to your teacher in her community 


nutrition classes, taking care of young 
children while their mothers work in 


war industries. As you know, it takes | 


more than money to win a war. 





Save Wool from Moths 


It is doubly important this spring to 
pack your woolens away so that moths 
can not damage them. Wool is fast be- 
coming a scarce material because of 
the Army and Navy needs for blankets 
and uniforms, and it is harder to get 
extra supplies from abroad. 

To protect 
moths, follow these simple rules from 
experts in the Department of Agricul- 
ture: 


your woolens from 


1. Be sure before you put them 
away that there are no moths in your 
woolens. Clean them thoroughly. 

2. Pack clean wool fabrics in boxes 
paper bags, sealed tightly with 
gummed paper. For extra protection, 
sprinkle flake napthalene or paradi- 
chlorobenzene between folds of the ma- 
terial before you seal the packages. 


or 
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Welling house presorid 
“V-MEN” 


A fast moving, dramatic story of the men 
of science whose tireless persistence 
and endless research in the field of 
better nutrition is contributing so much 
to the health and strength of our Nation. 





Use this timely 
New Picture in your work 


... dt shows how scientific research proved 


that modern “protective cooking” saves vitamins 
This noncommercial, educa- The results of hundreds of 


tional sound motion picture tests and assays which proved 





begins with a brief review of conclusively the nutritional 


importance of protective 
VITAMIZED COOKING, 
are explained in detail. 

The “V-Men” in 16 mm. 


with sound (Running time— 


essential vitamins and their 
nutritional importance. 

The vitamin-destroying fac- 
tors in cooking—water, heat 
and air—are compared in 
VITAMIZED COOKING 


and “old-fashioned” cooking. 


17 minutes) is available now, 
without obligation, to home 
The laboratory procedures economics teachers .and or- 
involved in the scientific study ganizations interested in 
of these two cooking methods __ better nutrition. Mail the 


are dramatically portrayed. coupon today! 


Westinghouse 


MERCHANDISING DIVISION - MANSFIELD, OHIO 








pr eomieeinionen J ina i ints Ge ct ae in i nes nn iain GERD SRD <ER SE D GNDCD GaGD D  S ~~ 
| Visual Education Section 2009, ; { 
| | Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio ] 
Please send me the “V-Men” film for showing on either | 
| = aes or (dates). | 
| {The film will be prepaid to us and we will pay return shipping charges.} | 
NAME _ ae ADDRESS ede ae 
| ORGANIZATION CITY STATE____ 
I ——— 





Copyright 1942 by Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio 









Poor Housekeeping is Sabotage 


NABOTAGE is careless waste or de- 
struction of an employer's prop- 
erty. Uncle Sam is our employer, and 
a much more considerate one than we'll 
have if we lose this war. You saw 
what poor housekeeping did to the 
Normandie. Poor housekeeping in the 
American Home can be an_ even 
greater disaster. We must take the 
best possible care of, and get the most 
possible use from, all household equip- 
ment and furnishings. 
Take Care OF YOUR REFRIGERATOR 
The electric or gas refrigerator that 
is doing duty in your kitchen today 
may have to last you through the war, 
since many manufacturers are turning 
their factories to war production. To 








keep yours in good condition as long 
as possible: 

1. Wipe up all spilled foods in the 
cabinet immediately. Acid foods, if not 
removed, are apt. to destroy the glaze 
of the porcelain enamel surface. 

2. Use slightly warm soda water to 
wash the inside of your refrigerator. 
Don’t fail to wash both the inside and 
the outside of the freezing unit. The 
best time to do it is when you are de- 
frosting the refrigerator. 

3. Wash the outside of the refrig- 
erator with mild soap and water or 
use a cleaning agent that is not 
abrasive. 

4. If you have rubber dividers in 
your ice trays, wash them in luke- 


warm water—never scald them. 


Thrift is no longer a private 
virtue. It is a patriotic duty. 


5. Keep the coils or fins of the re- 
frigerating mechanism in the motor 
compartment clean, too. You can use 
either a stiff brush or the hand at- 
tachment of a vacuum cleaner. 

6. Defrost the cooling unit before 
the ice on it is 4 inch thick. 

7. The motor of an electric refrig- 
erator should do its job operating about 
one-third of the time, under average 
temperature conditions. If it runs 
more than this, except in very hot 
weather, have a service man check it. 

8. Be sure the rubber gasket around 
the door of the cabinet fits tightly. An 
easy way to test this is to close a new 
dollar bill in the door. If you can 
pull it out easily when the door is 
shut, there is too much leakage around 
the door edges; the door may need ad- 
justing, or the gasket may have to be 
replaced. 

9. Follow the manufacturer’s direc- 
tions for oiling the motor. 

10. Don’t use a sharp instrument 
to remove ice trays. You may punc- 
ture the refrigerator coil or the tray. 

11. Don’t expose your refrigerator 
to extremes. of temperature ; don’t 
place it too near the kitchen stove, 
or out on the back porch or in a back 
room where the temperature falls be- 
low 40 degrees. 

12. If you have an ice refrigerator 
keep the draining system sweet and 
clean by pouring a cup of cold baking 
soda solution over the ice about once 
a week and by cleaning the refrigerator 
drain pipe at least once a month. 


TAKE Care OF CANNING 
EQUIPMENT 
Food programs for 1942 call for 
more home canning than ever before, 
(Continued on page 155) 


Good equipment deserves good 
care. A refrigerator should be 
cleaned inside and out with 
cleaning agents that are not 
abrasive. It should not be expos- 
ed to extremes of temperature 


Photo courtesy National Association cf 
Ice Industries 
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and new canning equipment will be 
hard to get. Steam pressure cCanners 
and zinc jar tops made of strategic 
metals deserve the best care you can 
give them, if they are to give service 


through the war emergency. 
Here are some suggestions from 


canning specialists of the United States 
Department of Agriculture: 

1. Whether the pressure canner is 
made from aluminum or enameled or 
tinned steel, it should be washed after 
each use and stored where it won't be 
dented or the surfaces roughened. If 
it is enamel, be careful not to chip it. 

2. Keep the safety valve and pres- 
sure gauge in good working condition. 
Never let the pressure gauge get under 
water. Keep its opening clean with a 
toothpick. Check the gauge occasion- 
ally to be sure it is registering cor- 
rectly. If it isn’t, the temperature in 
the canner may be less than you think 
and your canned food may spoil as a 
result of too low canning heat. 

3. Zinc jar tops must be used over 
and over again, since zinc, too, is a 
war necessity. Never pry such a lid 
from a jar with a knife or metal in- 
strument. You will dent the edge and 
ruin the top for further use. The 
porcelain lining of the top must re- 
main unbroken, too, to insure proper 
sealing of the jar, so handle tops with 
care. 

4. You can make canning equipment 
go farther and give more service, by 
planning for its cooperative use. Steam 
cookers can be passed around from 
family to family during the canning 
season, or you can organize a com- 
munity canning center where they 
will serve the whole community more 
efficiently. 


TAKE CARE OF RUBBER 

From the welcome mat outside the 
door to the bathtub plug—rubber 
makes up entirely or partly hundreds 
of common household articles and, 
since rubber is a vital war material 
and rubber supplies are limited, these 
articles should receive extra care. The 
Bureau of Home Economics of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture suggests that you help your coun- 
try by fighting these rubber enemies: 

Enemy No. 1 of household rubber 
is heat. The higher the temperature, 
the more quickly rubber gets weak, 
cracks, becomes sticky. Cold does not 
harm rubber. 

Enemy No. 2 is light. Sunlight—be- 
cause it combines the harmful action of 

(Concluded on next page) 
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For Teachers to distribute to Their Students 


“Time and money saving meals” is 
a recently compiled collection of 
tested recipes and menus which has 
been assembled to give assistance in 
preparing appetizing, delicious, inex- 
pensive meals that are more whole- 
some. 

The recipes show how Irradiated 
Pet Milk can be used to prepare dish- 
es with a smooth, creamy consistency, 
fine-grained texture and rich, buttery 
flavor that are, at the same time, 
more wholesome and less expensive. 


The dishes made from these rec- 
ipes are more wholesome because, 
calling for undiluted Irradiated Pet 
Milk and for Pet Milk diluted with 
less than an equal amount of water 
or other liquid, they include more 
whole milk substances and an extra 
amount of vitamin D. 

These dishes cost less because 
Irradiated Pet Milk costs less gen- 
erally than ordinary milk. Used as 
cream, it costs less than coffee cream 
—much less than whipping cream. 





saving meals” 
I teach (subjects)- 
Name 


Cap.. 


Please send me, free of charge, 


Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY, 
1447d Arcade Building, St. Louis, Missouri 


_copies of “Time and money 


in _— school (grade) 


Address . 


State 





(Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of Continental U. S.) 


Jt 
PA 








(Continued from page 155) 

light and heat—is hard on the kind of 
rubber used in most household ar- 
ticles, especially if the rubber is partly 
stretched when the sun hits it. Garden 
hose and other rubber goods made for 
use outdoors are made from composi- 
tions specially designed to resist sun- 
light. 

Enemy No. 3 is grease. It’s all right 
for rubber to come in contact with 
grease for short periods. But always 
remove all trace of oil or grease from 


rubber as soon as possible. If left in 
contact with the oil or grease long, the 
rubber swells and becomes weak. 
Rubber used in elastic fabrics, such 
as foundation garments, is more easily 
damaged by oil and grease than other 
kinds of rubber. If these garments are 
worn next to the skin, the body oils 
may cause them to weaken—unless the 
garments are washed frequently. Rub- 
ber in tires or in other articles that 
have to come in contact with grease 
and oil very often are specially treated 











the inside 


... And by “all” we mean: 


1. All ingredients listed according to rel- 


ative importance. 
2. Kind or cuts of meat used. 


3. Number of cupfuls or servings and 
number and size of pieces and slices. 
4. Whether product is skinless, steamed, 


smoked. 
5. Suggestions for serving. 


6. Delicious new tested recipes. 


FOR DAY AND NIGHT RAIDS 
Keep your shelves well stocked with Derby Deli- 
cacies. Whenever your kitchen is raided—Derby 
will win every time—with pure goodness. 








DERBY FOODS, INC. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ALL-OUT aid for th 


Derby’s Informative Labels are your first 
line of defense against blind-buying. You 
know — what you’re getting, because 

ope is on the outside. This 
means you can buy wisely, without waste. 


INFORMATIVE LABELS TELL ALL 





sil 





18 Outstanding 
Authorities 
Cooperated in devel- 
oping these labels for 
Derby’s 36 products. 
The result is the most 
helpful, accurate and 
complete information 
possible about each 

product. 


You'll want this 
free brochure! 
Leading Home Econ- 
omists and Club Lead- 
ers find Derby’s book- 
let on “Better Label- 
ing” most interesting 
and helpful. You may 
have a copy for your 
class. my or study 
group — just mail a 
penny postcard to 
Derby Foods Inc., 

Chicago, Illinois. 














Manufacturers of 36 delicious Derby 
meat and meat combinations in tin 
and glass, as well as smooth, creamy 
Peter Pan Peanut Butter. 





e Homemaker! 





to resist both. 

Copper is another enemy of rubber. 
This will not give you much trouble 
if you remember not to wear rubber 
gloves when polishing brassware or 
copper kitchen ware or when you use 
balls of brass threads to clean up sticky 
pots and pans. When rubber comes in 
contact with copper it gets sticky and 
soft, then hard and brittle. 

Neither rubber nor rubberized cloth 
should ever be dry cleaned. Dry 
cleaning fluids may be used on rubber 
to remove grease or oil. But they must 
be used carefully, then allowed to evap- 
orate thoroughly and quickly. 

Many rubber articles can be re- 
paired. Do not try to do so, however, 
if the rubber is getting sticky, or hard 
and brittle. Naturally, there is also a 
limit to the size of a tear you can re- 
pair successfully. 

Suitable rubber mending materials 
are rubber cements, plastic rubber com- 
pounds and adhesive, electricians’ and 
friction tapes. Rubber may be patched 
with self material or with inner tube 
patching. 

To patch a hot water bottle or an ice 
pack, for instance, the following pro- 
cedure is recommended: 

Turn the bag inside out if it is the 
type that will turn inside out. If it is 
not, put the patch on the outside. Cut 
the piece of inner tube patching % inch 
larger all around than the spot you are 
mending. Take the Holland cloth off 
the inner tube patch; rough up the 
surtace of the bag where you are mend- 
ing it with sandpaper. Apply one coat 
of rubber cement to the patch—two 
coats to the rubber bag. Let each coat 
dry, then put the patch squarely on the 
spot to be mended and do not move 
it. Press it down firmly and leave it 
for a little time under a weight until 
the patch sets. 

You can use the same sort of a patch 
on a raincoat or rubber sheeting. Or 
you can use self material for the re- 
pair. If you do use self material—use 
two coats of rubber cement on both the 
patch and the place you are patching. 
And if the material matches—put the 
raincoat patch on the outside to turn 
water better. 

Rubber galoshes may be _ repaired 
on the soles with ready-made stick-on 
soles that come complete with direc- 
tions for applying. Boots that become 
snagged may sometimes be repaired by 
a handy man in a tire shop who has 
the equipment for putting on a vulcan- 
ized patch. 
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News Notes 
(Continued from page 126) 





graduation by lengthening the school 
week or shortening vacations or re- 
ducing curricular content? 

. Should nursery schools be estab- 
lished in anticipation of widespread 
employment of mothers in war in- 
dustries? 

3. What can be done about the grow- 
ing shortage of teachers? 


bo 


4. How shall education plan for post- 
war readjustments? 
* 

A number of inter-American dem- 
onstration centers are being developed 
in schools throughout the country 
under the supervision of the United 
States Office of Education and the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
These centers were established for the 
purpose of developing a better under- 
standing and a greater appreciation of 
the other American republics among 
children, young people and adults. 
Some schools will integrate this work 
with existing courses. Others will in- 
troduce new courses into the curricu- 
lum by setting up workshops. 


* 

A 4-H Club feature picture, “Young 
America,’ produced by ‘Twentieth 
Century-Fox, is now being shown to 
motion picture audiences throughout 
the country. This picture stars Jane 
Withers as Jane Campbell, a city girl 
who moves to a California farm and 
becomes interested in the local 4-H 
Club. Gertrude L. Warren of the 
Federal Extension Service says that 
this picture should be shown in every 
community both urban and rural, and 
that it is “a fine portrayal of the ideals 
and objectives of the 4-H Club move- 
ment.” 

* 

Young farmers of America who are 
qualified members of such clubs as 
Future Farmers and 4-H can now 
borrow up to $75 from the Farm Se- 
curity Administration if unable to get 
money elsewhere to join the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Food for Free- 
dom drive. The loans will run for one 
year at five per cent with parents act- 
ing as co-signers. Club leaders will 
help the farm youth to select products 
most needed in their territory, to ob- 
tain use of adequate land and to figure 
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Out practical ways to dispose of the 
products. 
* 

A rolling kitchen, constructed and 
equipped by the College of Home Eco- 
nomics at Cornell University, was ex- 
hibited at Cornell’s 35th annual Farm 
and Home Week, February 9 to 13. 
This kitchen-on-wheels was made from 
a one and one-half ton Dodge truck 
with a 7’x12’ bed. It has an in- 
sulated floor to protect workers from 
cold and a canvas top similar to that 
used on army trucks. 


| 


It’s your fault... 
and we're glad of it! 


(That's why we're making an extra 
printing of our nutritional booklet 
... “Help Make America Strong’) 


AST FALL, we mailed over 350,000 copies 
ie of “Help Make America Strong’ to 
Home Economists from coast to coast. But 
vour requests are still coming in thick and 
fast—and we’re reprinting this booklet to 
meet your demand. 


Of course, it isn’t surprising that Home 
Economists really go for ‘Help Make 
America Strong.’’ Here are 
just a few examples of the 
topics it covers ... topics 
helpful in all courses tying 
in with the National Pro- 
gram on Nutrition: 


ment-approved diet as out- 
lined at the National 
Nutrition Conference for 
Defense... 


! 
i] 
1 
1 
i] 
! 
! 
! 
1 
! 
: 
... interpretation of govern- |} 
I 
! 
i] 
! 
: Street 
i] 
! 
i] 
' 
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. .. a simple explanation of 





Please enter my order for ( 
America Strong.” 


Name... 


Institution 





The equipment for the truck includes 
a regulation army stove, a specially in- 
sulated box which will keep hot foods 
hot or cold foods cold and storage 
cupboards provided with drawers 
which are all the same size, so they 
may be interchanged or removed en- 
tirely to allow for the storage of large 
objects. 
Although 
feeding, this mobile kitchen can also 
be used for peacetime group feeding 


planned for emergency 


such as school picnics and camp meet- 
ings. It can serve a simple light meal 






basic nutritional facts . ... 

. a clear discussion of what the major 
vitamins and minerals do for you, and lists 
of foods from which you'll get each one... 

simple, economical, well-balanced 
menus... 
and loads more interesting, informative 
subjects! So fill out the coupon on this 
page. We’ll send you your free copies of 
“Help Make America Strong” .. . as 
quickly as we can! 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPT.P-442 ; 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


) copies of ‘‘Help Make 


Grade 








ot soup, coffee and sandwiches to six 
hundred persons or a complete full 
meal to one hundred and fifty. The 
College says that if the volunteer help 
of carpenters, garage men, plumbers 
and homemakers can be enlisted, the 
truck can be reconditioned and equipped 
at a cost well within the means of any 
community. 
* 

Nearly 6,000,000 women can be re- 
cruited this year for work in war in- 
services 


dustries and other essential 


according to Mary Anderson, Director 





of the Women’s Bureau, United States 
Department of Labor. She estimates 
that “One-third of this number can be 
drawn from the 16,500,000 women in 
the 18 to 44 age group who are now 
engaged in doing their own _ house- 
work, without drawing into the labor 
market mothers from families with 
children under 10.” Before this group 
is considered, however, there are ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 women unem- 
ployed and registered with public em- 
ployment agencies who should be ab- 
sorbed in the war program. In addi- 
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UNDILUTED CARNATION 
...TO MAKE IT DOUBLE-RICH 








SPINACH 
RING 


Drain, heat and chop 
a No. 2 can of spinach. 
Make a medium white 
sauceas follows: Blend 
2 tbsps. flour in 2 tbsps. 
melted butter. Add 1 
cup Carnation Milk, 
undiluted, and 4 tsp. 
salt. Cook till thick- 
ened. Combine with 
spinach and pack in 
ring mold. Bake 10 
min. in moderate oven 
(350°). Unmold. Fill 
center with buttered 
carrots or other vege- 
table. Serves 6. 























Westnine glamorous about a Spinach Ring, you say? Just an 
everyday sort of dish? Not when it’s made like this—with the 
velvety double-richness a cup of undiluted Irradiated Carnation 
Milk gives. Every Home Economics student will recognize the 
value of “eating” part of the milk quota. For when you cook with 
Carnation you keep all the important milk solids ... and get extra 


vitamin D. 


Free! More milk-rich recipes for all age groups in an interesting 
48-page booklet, the Carnation“ Y ear Book of Menus and Recipes.” 
Useful for classroom or family use. Address Carnation Co., Dept. 


702-B, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


TUNE IN THE CARNATION "CONTENTED HOUR"’ MONDAY EVENINGS, NBC NETWORK 
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tion, there are 700,000 women up to 
24+ years of age now attending school 
who will be available for entrance into 
the labor market this year. 

* 

Niacin is now the official name for 
the pellagra-preventing vitamin former- 
ly known as nicotinic acid. 

* 

The War Production Board has 
acted to conserve Vitamin A for hu- 
man consumption by the issuance of 
Limitation Order L-40 which limits 
to 5000 units the amount of Vitamin 
A in capsules, pills or liquid doses. 

* 

Now that glycerine is in the lime- 
light as an important ingredient in 
the manufacture of explosives, you may 
want to refer to the article, Glycerine 
—Product Thousand Uses by 
Georgia Leffingwell and Milton A. 
Lesser, in the December 1940 issue of 
PracticAL HoME Economics. 


of a 


* 

There will be no National 4-H Club 
Camp in Washington this year due to 
the housing conjestion at the national 
capitol and the existing burden on 
transportation lines. Mr. M. L. Wil- 
son, Director of Extension, suggests 
that, in lieu of the Camp, 4-H clubs 
place added emphasis on National 


Mobilization Week, April 5-11. 


* 
On the Air 


Supplies and prices of the things con- 
sumers need are being affected every 
day by the changing war situation. 
More than ever consumers need help 
with their buying. If you want up-to- 
the-minute news on consumers’ prob- 
lems, listen in on Consumer Time each 
Saturday at 12:15 p.m., EWT, over the 
National Broadcasting Company net- 
work. 

x 
Important Notice 

May Ist is the deadline for filling 
requests for the educational material 
listed in the September issue of PRAc- 


| TICAL Home Economics. If you wish 


to take advantage of this service, mail 
your request cards immediately. Be 
sure to enclose money for items for 
which there is a charge, otherwise ma- 
terial cannot be sent. 

For recent educational material of- 
fered by our advertisers, use the con- 
venient coupons in Section II of the 
February and March issues. Mail all 
coupons in one envelope to PRACTICAL 
Home Economics, 468 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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What Can You Expect 
from a Banker? 


(Continued from page 134) 





Loans are considered to be notes 


against which the borrower has pledged 


bonds, stocks, life insurance policies 
or similar security—a kind of glori- 


fied pawn shop business. 

Notes or “Bills Purchased” 
usually unsecured obligations. If a 
bank advances you money against such 
a note, it is extending you credit. Banks 
cannot accept hearsay so they ask the 
applicant to submit a statement which 
an- 


are 


should show in detail his assets, 


nual income and expenses. Forms for 
this purpose are furnished by the bank 
and an officer is always ready to as- 
sist in filling out such a form. 

The Federal Reserve Board, in an 
effort to retard inflation, has 
limited the personal loan field, instruct- 
ing banks to avoid all unessential loans. 
However, it will usually be possible 


wisely 


for deserving applicants to secure 
loans, though for the time being the 
may as they 


were before the war. 


terms not be so liberal 

Your bank is part of a vast financial 
network which stretches from border 
to border, and to this system the bulk 
of the nation’s funds are entrusted for 
safekeeping. You are affected by banks 
whether you are a customer or not 
for more than ninety per cent of the 
commercial transactions of this country 
are paid for by bank checks. 

Your bank is a semi-public institu- 
tion, managed by people in 
munity in whom you have confidence. 
It speeds the 

It provides 
a way for you to borrow at fair rates 


the com- 


It is there to serve you. 
exchange of your money. 


tor sound purposes. It is your financial 
headquarters for safety, service and 
counsel, 


Glossary of Banking Terms 
Assets—All 
plicable to the payment of debts. 


Bonp—A debt certificate, bearing fixed | 
interest, 


possessions which are ap- 


issued by municipal, state or 


national governments or by 
tions and payable on a specific date. 
Catt Loan—A loan, 
collateral, payable on call or demand. 
CERTIFICATE OF Deposir—A_ transferable 


receipt from a bank for funds received 


corpora- 


usually secured by 


as a special deposit, and an agreement | 


to pay those funds on or after a speci- 
hed date upon presentation of 
Certificate, properly endorsed. 
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CERTIFIED CHECK—A check on which an the exchange of checks drawn on each 


bank on other. 
COLLATERAL—Personal 
as security for a debt or obligation. 


CoLLecTion IrEM—A check, draft, promis- 


authoried employee of the 


which it is drawn has stamped and property pledged 


signed a guarantee that sufhcient funds 
from the 


have been set aside maker's 


balance to pay the check when it is sory note or other item payable at a 
presented. bank other than the one in which it 
CuHeck—An_ uncenditional order signed is deposited or left for collection. 


by the maker, directing the bank to pay CoMMERCIAL BANK—A_ bank that re- 


a certain sum of money to a named ceives deposits payable on demand and 
person or his order, or to the bearer makes loans and discounts for com- 
on demand. mercial purposes. 

CLEARING House—The agency through DEMAND Deposits—Funds which may be 


drawn against by check without notice 


(Concluded on page 160) 


which banks settle the differences be- 


tween debits and credits arising from 
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' TEACH VITAMIN 
COOKING with 


ROPER 


RO 
GAS RANGES 


= 
~aso ——* 


~ 


Pe 


aan 


For School . 
Cafeterias 


Roper Gas Ranges are ideal for 
school cafeterias. They provide 
healthful nutritive food at low cost. 


O a great extent the health of our nation de- 
pends upon how foods are cooked in the 
home. You can make an important contribu- 
tion to our Victory Program by teaching how 
to cook properly —the vitamin saving way. 
Roper gas ranges offer features especially 
designed to save healthful food values. “Sim- 
mer-Speed” burners for Flavor-Seal"“ Waterless” 










Cooking ...the big “3-in-I1” Oven that cooks 
the “Low Temperature” way, reducing shrink- 
age and saving vitamins ... the “Glo” Broiler 
for fast healthful broiling ... and many more. 
Write today for FREE booklet. 


* Buy Defense Bonds * 


c0.D.RopeER 


CORPORATION 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE AND PLANT + ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


ROPER GAS RANGES FOR ALL TYPE GASES 
INCLUDING (LP) LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GAS 
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Portrait of a Hero 


EADY to lay down his life if need 

be, this modest rodent serves 
science in the Lehn & Fink labora- 
tories at Bloomfield, N. J. 

He is one of the many test animals 
—rats, mice and guinea pigs—used 
to make physiological tests of Lysol 
and other Lehn & Fink products. 

In the Lehn & Fink scientific 
laboratories and modern plant, 
vigilant quality control is ceaselessly 
maintained. It is your assurance 
that the germ-killing efficiency of 
I.ysol will never fail when you need 
its protection in your home. 

For more than 50 years, Lysol has 
enjoyed the confidence of many doc- 
tors, nurses, hospitals, clinics—and 
housewives. 

Visit the Lehn & Fink plant in 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, and see 
what pains are taken to make sure 
that Lysol is the finest disinfectant 
your money can buy. 





Write to Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Dept. 
P.H.E.-442, Bloomfield, N. J., for free book 


on household and personal uses of Lysol. 





Disinfectant 


BEG us Pat OFF 


Copr., 1941, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 


Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Distributors of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pebeco Tooth Powder 
Hinds Honey & Almond Cream 
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and which earn no interest. 

DiscouNT—An amount deducted in ad- | 
vance by the lender, for the use of | 
funds received by the borrower. 

Drart—An order drawn by one person 
on another for payment of money to a 
third person. 

INSUFFICIENT FuNDs—The phrase writ- | 
ten by a bank across the face of a 
check upon presentation when the 
maker of the check has a balance on 
deposit smaller than the amount of the 
check. (Sometimes written, “Not Suf- 
ficient Funds” and_ referred to as, 
SNiSF.”) 

Joint Account—A_ bank account in 





which two or more persons have equal 


interests and rights. Real Support in a Pinch! : 
LetreR OF CreEbIT (For Travelers)—A 
letter authorizing one person to pay Booklets illustrated in full 


money or extend credit to another in a 


Ze . color give to boys as well as 
specified amount on the credit of the a 


girls an abundance of ma- 


writer. 
OverprRAFT—A draft or check for a larger terial on the most essential 
amount than the maker has on deposit. topics of the home economics 
PERSONAL LoAN—A loan to an individual course: 
for personal needs or for payment of 
other debts, usually made on the 1, Cancers 1N Home Economics 
strength of credit standing, regular em- By Florence LaGanke Harris 


ployment and, sometimes, indorsers’ 


to 


. LivinG WITH THE FAMILY 


si s. 
ignatures By Hazel Huston Price 


Power OF ATTORNEY—The written author- 
ity by which one party acts for an- 
other. 

ProMissory NoTtE—A_ written promise 
made by one party to pay a definite 


3. Goop GROOMING 
By Elizabeth Hawes 
4. Srory oF TEXTILES 
By Mary Evans 
sum of money to another party at a 5. Home Nursing . 
. 2 ? ’ By Dorothy Deming 
specified time. 
Prorest—A declaration by a notary pub- 
lic that a check, note or draft has been 


6. NUTRITION 
By Harriet Stone 


. (Others in e ti 
refused payment. Subsequent payment re 


must include the cost of the protest. isin Citeen, ‘Wins Min Sly Oed 


Quick AssETs—Property that can be con- of Teachers College, Columbia University 
verted quickly into cash for the pay- 
ment of debts. Each, 44 cents 

RatsED CHECK—A check in which the 
amount has been fraudulently — in- Write the publishers for further 


creased information. 


STraLE CHECK—A check held for an un- 
duly long time before being presented 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


for payment. Boston 








Stock (SHARE OF)—A certificate of part 
ownership in the property of a corpo- 





ration, entitling the owner to share in 


profits. 

‘IME Depostrs—Means deposits in re- McDOWELL SCHOOL 
spect to which a written contract has Established 1876 

been entered into with the depositor Summer Courses 

at the time the deposit is made that | Costyme Design, Pattern Making, 
neither the whole or any part of such Draping, Sketching, Fashion IIlustra- 


deposit may be withdrawn by check or | tign Dressmaking Tailoring Millinery 
’ , ’ ° 
other means. 





: : ; Given in units of 4 weeks each 
NCOLLECTED FUNpDs—Deposits in the during June, July and August 
form of checks, drafts, etc., which have 
not yet been paid by the bank on which 


~ 


For further information write to 
ne inie iii, SECRETARY FOR SUMMER COURSES 
| McDOWELL SCHOOL 
Income Management for Women by Louise 71 W. 45th St. New York, N. Y. 


Hollister Scott is a good reference for use with 
this article. 
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living—beautiful homes, good food, 
suitable clothing, care of children and 
social relations. ‘The photographs are 
the 


the assignments and activities, stimulat- 


abundant; typography excellent; 


ing. 


Factors Related to Children’s 
Participation in Certain Types 
of Home Activity 
By Editha Luecke, Ph.D. 

‘Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 
Prices $1.60. Pp. 103. 


the nature of 


children’s participation in home activ- 


This study reveals 
ity and shows their attitude toward it. 
Certain related factors, including sex, 
age, socio-economic status, education 
of parents, special interests, home ad- 
justment and sibling position, offer im- 
plications to the teacher and parent 


for increasing interest in these activi- 


ties and for improving home adjust-: 


APRIL, 


ment. A special feature is an inter- 
pretation by both children and parents 
of the importance of children’s par- 


ticipation in home activity. 


Menu Making for Professionals 
in Quantity Cookery—Revised 
By J. O. Dahl 
The Dahls, Stamford, Conn. 

Price $3.00. Pp. 213. 

Although written primarily for pro- 
fessionals, this menu-maker is an ex- 
cellent source of ideas for the school 
lunch manager. In addition to sugges- 
tions for all types of menus, there is 
a long list of good menu combinations 


and ninety-six diagramed club plates. 


Vitamins and Minerals for 
Everyone 
By Alida Frances Pattee 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
Price $2.00. Pp. 242. 
Have you buoyant health? Alida 
Pattee says that vitamins and minerals 
will combination 
with 
every diet must contain. 


give it to you—in 


the four other “nutrients” which 


This book was written and arranged 


glad to send 
just write to 


Michigan. 


New, excitingly different ALL-BRAN recipes for delicious 
Quick Breads — so easy to make and so good to eat! 


Students have fun with new and different 
recipes. Why not include a lesson on the use 
of KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN in making Quick 
Breads? Every girl will enjoy learning this 
in class and making them at home. Remem- 
ber, ALL-BRAN Quick Breads not only have 
a delicious, nutlike flavor, but are beneficial 
as well. Several slices included in the day’s 
diet are just as effective as a cereal serving 
of ALL-BRAN in combating con- 
stipation due to lack of “bulk.” 
FREE RECIPES! Wouldn’t you like 
to have recipes for the delicious 


Quick Breads you can make with 
KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN? 


Kellogg Company, 




























tor both the profession and the laity 
for quick reference to the latest find- 
ings on vitamins and minerals. It gives 


a maximum of authoritative informa 


tion in an easy-to-use form with ade 


quate illustrations and charts. Dr. 
Hazel E. Munsell was technical ad 
visor. 


Modern Bread From the 
Viewpoint of Nutrition 
By H. C. Sherman and C. E. Pearson 
Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $1.75 Pp. 118 


The recent development of enriched 
white breads containing vitamins and 
minerals natural to whole wheat makes 
this book particularly timely and val 
uable. The authors discuss all aspects 
of the bread enrichment program and 
state that these “nutritionally modern 
ized” breads may now logically be 
given a larger place in the diet. They 
recommend, in fact, that forty per cent 
of the total calories in the American 
British 


bread, if due prominence is given to 


and dietary be derived from 


protective foods in the balance of the 


dietary. (See next page) 
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We'll be 
them to you if you'll 
Department PHE-24, 
Battle Creek, 
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New York State College 
of Home Economics 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Summer Courses in all fields of Home 


Ec in Educati | Leadership, 


and far Home Economics Education 

Management: in relation to Family Liv- 
ing, to Household Equipment, to Food 
Expenditures. 

Foods and Nutrition: Meal Preparation, 
Elementary and Advanced Nutrition, 
Child Feeding. 

Institution Management: Quantity Food 
Preparation, School Lunch. 

Family Life: Child Guidance, Nursery 
School and Play Groups, Parent Edu- 
cation, Home Nursing, Family Rela- 
tionships. 

Textiles and Clothing: Clothing the Fam- 
ily, Consumer Problems, Design, Con- 
struction. 

Household Art: Housing, 

Room Improvement. 


Educational Leadership: Program Plan- 
ning and Methods. Opportunity to 
work with extension specialists, 

Home Economics Education: Cieative Pro- 
cedures in Teaching in the Secondary 
School, Seminar, Curriculum Work- 
shop, 


June 29 to August 8, 1942 


For announcement and further informa- 
tion, address the Director of the Summer 
Session, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 





Furnishing, 








OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION June 20-July 25 


Courses in Clothing, Textiles, and Related 








Arts; Foods and Nutrition; Household 
Administration; Instituti e ies; 
Home E i Ed tion; and Home 
Ee ies Ext i 





Visiting Instructors and 
Regular Staff Members, including: 


Dr. L. A. Maynard, Director of the Nutri- 
tion Laboratory, Cornell University 

Dr. Jennie 1. Rowntree, Professor in Nu- 
trition, University of Washington 

Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood, Supervisor, 
Homemaking Education, Phoenix, Arizona 

Miss Maud Wilson, Professor in Charge of 
Home Economics Research, Oregon State 
College. 

Mrs. Sara W. Prentiss, Head Department of 
Household Administration, Oregon State 
College. 

Dr. Vera Brandon, Professor of Child De- 
velopment, Oregon State College 

Miss Alma C. Fritchoff, Head Department 
of Clothing, Textiles, and Related Arts, 
Oregon State College 

Miss Bertha Kohthagen, State Supervisor of 
Home Economics, Oregon 

Miss May DuBois, Assistant Professor of 
Home Economics Education, Oregon State 
College. 

Miss Edna Van Horn, Executive Secretary, 
American Home Economics Association 
Mrs, Azalea Sager, State Leader of Home 

Demonstration Agents, Oregon 

Miss Georgia Bibee, Supervisor of 
Service, Oregon State College 

Miss Ruth Holmes, Assistant Professor of 
Clothing, Montana State College 

Miss Agnes Kolshorn, Associate Professor of 
Foods and Nutrition, Oregon State College 


Dining 


For Summer Bulletins, address: 
Director of Summer Session 
Oregon State College 
CORVALLIS OREGON 
Authorized State Board of Higher Ed. 

















GET ALL OF 
WHOLE WHEAT’S ENERGY 


NABISCO 


SHREDDED WHEAT 








Topics included in the seven chapters 
are: the new bread problems created 
by dietary progress; the characteristics 
of modern bread; its protein, mineral 
and vitamin values; its quantitive place 
in the diet; and the present trends and 
future of this staple food. There is an 
extensive bibliography and a_ good 
index. 

—Reviewed by Dr. JAMES A. Tosey, 
Director American Institute of Baking. 


The Good Housekeeping Cook 

Book 

Farrar & Rinehart, New York 

Price $2.50. Pp. 947. 

From the Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute kitchens has come a cook book 
that answers most of the food problems 
It is 
the result of work carried on by the 
Good Housekeeping Institute 
Katharine Fisher as Director and Doro- 
thy Marsh as head of 
Cookery. 

An initial section of 70 pages gives 
essential information on planning meals, 


homemakers face day after day. 
with 


Foods and 


marketing and serving, with one chap- 
ter on fundamental cookery methods 
and terms. This is followed by 747 
pages of carefully tested recipes classi- 
milk, 


cheese, shellfish, yeast breads and rolls, 


fied under such headings as 
sandwiches of all kinds and frozen des- 
All the recipes, directions, tabu- 
lations and charts have been carefully 
The 


ingredients of the recipes are in bold 


serts. 
checked for accuracy and clarity. 


face type and listed in the order of use. 
Choices in ingredients are given and 
the kind and size of utensils to be used 
ink sketches 
are used wherever necessary to supple- 


are indicated. Pen and 


ment directions. 

Pages 879 through 947 are devoted 
to a complete index which makes it 
child’s play to find immediately the 
right recipe, a suggestion for using left- 
over peas, dinner plans for a twosome, 
party menus for a crowd or directions 
for cleaning an electric roaster. 

The Good Housekeeping Cook Book 
may be secured from L. C. Beckham, 
School Distributor, 247 Park Avenue, 
New York City, at a special school 
price of $1.88. 

An Outline of the Home 
Furnishing Periods— 3rd Edition 
By H. P. Osborne 
Outline Pub. Co., Long Beach, Cal. 
Price $3.50. Pp. 168. 


Any one interested in home furnish- 


ing will find this book a_ valuable 
reference. The subject matter is so 
arranged and indexed that informa- 





tion can be secured in a minimum of 
time. Starting with a brief statement 
on the origins of design, the author 
distinct periods, 
giving salient facts, explanatory com- 
photographic — illustrations 
In addition 


outlines forty-seven 
ment and 
from museum originals. 
there are chronological tables of the 
English and French sovereigns, a glos- 
sary describing less well known terms 
and names, and an historic bibliography. 


Beauty Treatments for the Home 

By Kay Hardy 

Funk and Wagnalls, New York 

Price $3.00 Pp. 198 

Dedicated to the question, “How?”, 
Beauty Treatments for the Home does 
a superb job of explaining simply and 
satisfactorily the necessary techniques 
for beautifying personal surroundings 
at a minimum of cost and effort. You 
will be amazed at the gamut of possi- 
bilities opened to you and at the com- 
pleteness of the directions, which are 
supplemented by plenty of the author’s 
sketches. The accompanying explana- 
tions include those small points which 
so confuse beginners, as well as lists 
of the tools and materials needed and 

(Concluded on page 164) 


,ANCER 
CAN BE 


CURED! 





This is the welcome message your 
dollar will bring to thousands of 
cancer sufferers in 1942. Help us 
carry on the fight. 

Enlist in your local field army now. 
Buy package labels today. 

If you live in the Metropolitan Area, 
address the New York City Cancer 
Committee, 130 East 66th Street. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
THE CONTROL OF CANCER 


New York, New York 
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Foods for Energy and Growth 


NUTRITION 


By Fern Silver 


HE NUTRITIONAL SIGNIFICANCE of vitamins and 

minerals is of vital concern at-a time when emer- 
gency conditions restrict supplies of foods and often 
necessitaie rigid economy in meal planning. Here is a 
book which considers foods in their relation to energy 
and growth, explaining the part played by the individual 
minerals and vitamins in the maintenance of good health 
and showing how diets fulfilling the nutritional needs of 
adults and of children can be effectively and economi- 
cally planned. 180 pages. Illustrated. To be published 


in April. 


The material included in Nutrition is taken 
from the author's textbook for high-school 
courses, Foods and Nutrition. This complete 
volume covers, in addition to the material on 
nutrition, the principles of planning, buying, pre- 
paring, serving, and preserving foods, and 
many related topics. It is a rich, attractive, 
and practical book with a strong appeal for the 
high-school girl. 522 pages. Illustrated. $1.84. 


D. Appleton-Century Company 
35 West 32nd Street New York, N. Y. 








Ss timu bis for 


romists 
, e Ex on 


MANAGEMENT 
in FAMILY LIVING 


By PAULENA NICKELL, Head of 
the Department of Home Management, 
lowa State College, and JEAN MUIR 
DORSEY, (Homemaker), formerly of 


the University of Minnesota 


A brisk. new study of homemaking activi- 
ties and philosophies, featuring a combina- 
tion of the methods and viewpoint of an 
experienced teacher and the philosophy and 
practical experience of «a trained home- 
maker. The main problems involved in 
creating and running a successful home are analyzed from the point 
of view of management; that is management of time and energy, 
ef housing, of family finances, of feeding and clothing the family. 
of family health. This is a well integrated and purposeful volume. 


We will be glad to send copies for examination. 


177 pages; 534 by 834; illustrated; $3.00 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

















Creative Careers 


In Home Economics 
By HAZEL T. CRAIG 
In Five Parts: 


Opportunities in Clothing and Textiles—in two parts. 
Opportunities in Foods and Nutrition. 

Opportunities in Miscellaneous Fields. 

A Summary of Opportunities—in chart form. 


An Ideal Brochure at This Time 
when your graduates are planning their future activities. 
OR the convenience of you and your students we are 
reprinting in pamphlet form this popular series of 
articles at a price which will make them available to 
every high school and college student who wants a home 
economics career. 

The information contained in this reprint has been 
culled very carefully from wide reading, varied home eco- 
nomics experience and a comprehensive questionnaire sent 
to employers in the various occupational fields. It contains 
a list of the best and most recent book and magazine 
references. 

Price 25 cents a copy 


Ten copies or more, 20 cents each 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


468 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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Teach 


CHILD 
CARE 


with 
the 


colleges and hos- 


Recommended by schools, 
pitals, the Chase Baby is a life-size manikin, in 
several different models, built for years of hard 
wear. Use it to demonstrate. 


¢ Bathing ¢ Dressing 


¢ Swabbing ¢ Hygienic Care 
© Powdering ¢ Making Clothes 
e Feeding ¢ Laundering 


For complete information write to 


M. J. CHASE 


24 Park Place Pawtucket, R. I. 
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More Foods Will be Dried 


(Continued from page 144) 





products. Hormel will not be alone in 
this experiment in meat processing to 
reduce volume, waste, shipping and 
handling costs and, consequently, retail 
prices. 

The canned dog food industry is a 
$60,000,000 business. 
a very important portion of the profits 
These packers 
have a choice of losing this volume and 
profit or concentrating dog food in such 
a form that it can be packaged in 
paper. 
tured tinned dog food, has already an- 
nounced that their product will be mar- 


It accounts for 


of many meat packers. 


One company, which manufac- 


keted in dehydrated form. 

Members of the National Dehydra- 
ters Association feel that many of the 
acute problems in the food field can be 
solved by dehydration. However, the 
dehydration industry has also been hit 
by many of the packaging problems af- 
Substi- 


tutes have had to be found for pliofilm 


fecting other manufacturers. 


and tinfoil originally used for packag- 
ing most dehydrated foods. 

It is probable that the present short- 
ages in tin and packaging material is 
not temporary. That will force food 


manufacturers to produce more and 
At present, 


high vitamin retention and also flavor 


better dehydrated foods. 


retention are accomplished by accur- 
This 


method of food preservation reduces the 


ately controlled dehydration. 
weight of foods to between 1/6 and 
1/15 of the original weight, eliminat- 
ing the weight of water added to 
canned foods in processing and also the 
weight of the can or the glass con- 
tainer—substituting only the weight of 
paper necessary to package a fraction 
of the original volume. 

In this way, package and container 
costs, shipping weight and transporta- 
retail 
outlet handling are all reduced. So 


tion costs, and warehouse and 
also is the retail price. The small store 
can handle as many varieties of foods 
The 
housewife may carry home a normal 
1/10 the effort. 
The 


present price of dehydrated soups is 


as a super market now Carries. 


order with less than 
She will pay less for the food. 


about fifteen cents for eight servings— 


the cost per serving of 
This foreshadows the 
dehydrated food price structure. 


less than % 
soup in the can. 
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precautions necessary in their use. You 

can’t miss in buying this book. 
—Reviewed by Mary ELoise STONE 
Home Economics Teacher, Syracuse 


Making the Most of Your 

Personality 

By Winifred V. Richmond 

Farrar & Rinehart, New York 

Price $1.75. Pp. 247. 

Twenty-eight boys and girls of the 
Stockton California High School read 
the manuscript for this book as it was 
first written, and criticized and sug- 
gested freely. That is one reason it 
answers so many of the questions 
adolescents puzzle Another 
reason is that Dr. Richmond, Psychol- 
ogist at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C., knows both modern 
psychology and modern youth. We think 
that young people will enjoy reading 
this book and will benefit by it. 


over. 


Better Dancing 

By Lawrence Hostetler 

A. S. Barnes and Co., New York City 

Price $2.00. Pp. 263. 

Walk Your Way to Better Dancing 
answers all the questions high school 
and college pupils have on the tango, 
trhumba and Lindy hop. In addition 
there are excellent chapters on body 
control and exercise, the art of walk- 
ing, coordination with partners and the 
Well illustrated 


with diagrams and reproductions from 


basic dance steps. 


photos. 


Wanted: Girl With Glamour 

By Olga Malcova 

Duell, Sloan & Pearce, New York 

Price $2.50. Pp. 180. 

Modeling provides one of the most 
lucrative and interesting professions 
open to girls. It does, however, require 
certain natural aptitudes and a _ thor- 
ough knowledge of the “tricks of the 
trade.” 

Miss 


manikin in “wholesale” and is now a 


Malcova, who started as a 
model in the custom department of an 
exclusive New York City store, gives a 
fascinating picture of all phases of the 
retail, 
photographic, fashion show, television 


business; wholesale modeling, 
and other special branches of modeling. 


There is also considerable information 








on physical requirements, rates of pay 
and problems of keeping fit. 


Jeanne Owen’s Book of Sauces 
M. Barrows & Co., New York 
Price $1.75. Pp. 156. 


Great chefs and ambitious amateurs 
alike will welcome this book of sauces, 
generously sprinkled with gay bits of 
gossip about the great and near-great 
in the world of food. 


+ 


Food and Nutrition, the newly re- 
vised handbook of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross, is now ready for dis- 
tribution and use in organized Red 
Cross Nutrition Classes. Good illus- 
trations, graphs and charts amplify the 
text and add to the manual’s value as 
a textbook. 





BE A GLAMOUR GIRL 


Choose the right colors in your Spring 
wardrobe by using this: 


Color Analysis Set (Paper) $1.50 
Color Analysis Set (Cloth) $3.50 


WHAT COLORS DO YOU WEAR BEST? in 
this set you will find THREE helps in answering 
this question: 


FIRST: A set of 38 paper collars or of 50 cloth 
collars, large size, 12x18, with eyelets 
and ties, to test becomingness of 
colors on each girl. These 38 colors 
are standard gradations of the color 
wheel, not colors that change with 
each season. 


SECOND: A complete analysis of TWENTY-FIVE 
types of blondes, brunettes, titians, 
and gray-haired types, so you may 
find JUST where you belong. 

THIRD: A detailed COLOR CHART, listing the 
most becoming colors that each type 
can wear. 

ADD THIS HELPFUL COLOR ANALYSIS SET 

TO YOUR ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL, and see 

what fun the girls have! 


Order direct from 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


2113 Lexington Avenue 
Kansas City, Mo. 








average increase of 


+3] p” 


an increase? 





The experienced teachers we 
placed in 1941 received an 
about 
$310. Did you get that large 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


25 E. JACKSON 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HUGHES 


(Member N.A.T.A.) 
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MEAT EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 





Special Offer to Teachers and Students 
A Quick Course in Good Nutrition 
and the Economical Use of Meat 


Our new “Buying Guide to the Thriftier Cuts of Meat” 
is now available to teachers and students at a special 
bulk rate of 2 cents per copy, in lots of 25 or more. 

With each copy is included a new 8% x 11-inch nutri- 
tional leaflet for student use. 

The leaflet, on one side, pictures in chart form the 
foods needed in a balanced diet. On the back it gives a 
brief outline of the elements needed for good nutrition, 
what elements each group of foods supplies, and how to 
plan a day’s meals to include all these nutritional essentials. 


Guide to Economical Meat Buying 


The Thrifty Meat booklet is in two colors, purse-size 
and contains 48 pages of information on thrifty cuts— 
listing 83 cuts with brief descriptions, and many illustra- 
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tions. It includes correct cooking methods for all meats, 
chart of cuts with amounts sufficient for 4 people, how to 
cook, and what to serve with each. Also included are the 
nutritional facts about meat, “Eat the Right Foods” 
chart and chart of B vitamins in meat. 

With this material, you can greatly simplify your work 
not only in the classroom, but in the Red Cross or Civilian 
Defense nutrition classes which you may be called upon 
to teach this summer. Use coupon below for this material. 


American Meat Institute, Chicago 


AMERICAN Meat Institure, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 

I enclose (2 cents for each copy) for ( ) copies of 
booklet “Buying Guide to the Thriftier Cuts of Meat’, and the free 
nutritional charts which accompany them. 
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